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LITBRATVUBE. 





SICILIAN SONG. 


I planted in my heart one seed of love, 

Water’d with tears, and watch’d with sleepless care ; 

It grew—and when I looked that it should prove 

A gracious tree, and blessed harvest bear, 

Blossom nor fruit was there to crown my pain, 

Tears, cares, and labour, all had been in vain; 

Aud yet I dare not pluck it from my heart, 

Lest with the deep-struck root my life depart. : 
Mrs. Builer’s “ Year of Consolation.” 


HOPE. 


The future is man’s immemorial hymn: 
In vain runs the present a-wasting ; 
To a golden goal in the distance dim 
In hfe, in death, he is hasting. 
The world grows old, and young, and old. 
But the ancient story still bears to be told. 





Hope smiles on the boy from the hour of his birth ;} 
To the youth it gives bliss without limit; 
It gleams for old age as a star on earth, 
nd the darkness of death cannot dim it. 
Its rays will gild even fathomless gloom, 
When the pilgrim of life lies down in the tomb, 


Never deem it a Shibboleth phrase of the crowd, 
Never call it the dream of arhymer; 


NAW YORK, SATURDAY, TUNB So. asat, 


covered that her outward penances were unavailing towards the rectifica- 
tion of the heart. and following out that principle, effected all the changes 
of the ecclesiastical Reformation. There, fora time, the course of social 
improvement seemed stayed. The law,in spite of this glimmer of right 
reason in its sister institution, still held its ancient way. Jails were 
thought to be places by means of which men were to be intimidated 
from crime ; but it was not seen, or the fact was disregarded, that, such 
jails were mere academies of crime, and that through their instrumentali- 
ty, the law itself was the principal teacher of the science of law-break- 
ing. 

Yarmouth was one of the last places in the kingdom to become con- 
vinced of this fact. The town, however, increased in size and import- 
ance. A spacious quay afforded accommodation for the numerous fleet 
which carried the produce of Yarmouth fisheries, and the manufactures 
of Norwich, to the remotest quarters of the globe; noble mansions testi- 
fied to the wealth of Yarmouth merchants; while no less than four hun- 
dred narrow lanes, locally termed rows, by which the principal streets 
are intersected at right angles, demonstrated the existence of a dense 
population. The whole place looked prosperons, cheerful, busy ; and 

ay visitors flitted about, in search of health or pleasure, up that ver 

ns on which the men of the Cinque Ports had spread their nets. Still 
there stood that jail, with its long successidn of corrupt and ever-corrupt- 
ing inmates. Infinite changesand improvements had taken place around 
it, but within, the system of mismanagement remained almost untouched. 
Generation after generation passed along that narrow street, and looked 
with the outward eye upon that hideous abode of misery and guilt; but 
their feelings were so thoroughly engrossed by their own affairs, their 
merchandise or their farm, their pleasures or their griefs, thut they re- 
mained mentally unconscious of the guilt which the continued existence 
of such a building and such a system was entailing upen society at large 
And this continued down to the year 1819, and even much later. There 
was no schoolmaster, no chaplain, no attempt at occupation or reforma- 


The instinct of nature proclaims it aloud— { tion. “The doors were simply locked upon the - ete 


We ARE DESTINED FOR SOMETHING SUBLIMER. 
This truth, which the witness within reveals, 
The purest worshipper deepliest feels. 
—Schiller. 
—@— — 


SARAH MARTIN—PRISON VISITING. * 


From the last Edinburgh Review. 


A Brief Sketch of the Life of the late Miss Sarah Martin of Great Yar- 
mouth; with Extracts from the Parliamentary Reports on Prisons aud 
her own Prison Journals. 8vo. Yarmouth; 1844. 


Belections from the Poetical Remains of the late Miss Sarah Martin of 

Great Yarmouth. 8vo. Yarmouth ; 1845. 

The town of Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, which has been for many 
years a place of considerable commercial importance, was originally a 
mere fishing-station. The men of the Cinque Ports, who were in early 
times the principal fishermen of the kingdom, used toassemble on that 
coast during the herring-season; and a sand-bank, situate at the mouth 

ofan arm of the sea, which then flowed far into Norfolk, was their usual 
landing-place. There, upon the deanes, or dunes, by the sea-shore they 
spread their nets in the sun, repaired their boats, and cured or otherwise 
disposed of their catch of fish. The recession of the sea, the convenience 
of the situation, and the periodical visits of a concourse of busy men, led 
to the permanent occupation of this bleak and barren spot. The rearing 
ofa few huts for the residence uf such handicraftsmen as could assist the 
fishermen in the repair of their barks aud nets, and such dealers as could 
supply their accustomed wants, was the first advance towards a settle- 
ment. The next was the erection of a little chapel upon a green, bent- 
covered hill in the sand, which was indiscreetly dedicated to the patron 
of black monks, Saint Benedict. Hence arose discord and confusion. 
The men of the Cinque Ports hal probably begun to doubt the efficacy of 
the winds whichthey bought before they started upon their voyages : 
and, in lieu of the ancient application to the wise woman, now took 
with them a chaplain, some true clerk of St. Nicholas, the seaman’s uni- 
versal patron. The va ee svon quarrelled with the clerk of St. 
Benedict upon the subject of oblations ; and, as must have seemed like- 
ly from their respective habits of life, the worshipper of St. Nicholas “ re- 
moved, expelled, and evil-intreated’* his adversary. He probably 
even pulled down the littleopposition chapel to the ground; for anti- 
quarian diligence has never been able to discover the slightest trace of it. 
But the triumph of this vigorous stroke of conservative policy was short- 
lived. Some few years afterwards, abishop of Thetford, the same who 
removed that see to Norwich, happened to be the king’s chancellor, and 
achurch builder. He heard the Norfolk priests’ cause in his equitable 
tribunal, and with an appearance of kindness as well as impartiality, set- 
tled the dispute, by himself erecting not far from the mouth of the river 
Yare, achurch so large that doth priests might officiate in it at separate 
altars! and, by way of compensation to the prescriptive rights of the men 
of the Cinque Ports, he dedicated the whole building to the true saint of 
the sea-shore, St. Nicholas. The church thus erected was rendered by 
subsequent addition one of the largest parish churches in England, and 
remained until a comparatively recent period, the only church in Yar- 
mouth. 

Within the next hundred years after the settlement of this church ques- 
tion, the importance of Yarmouth increased rapidly, and, at the end of 
that time, the town was raised into the first rank of English municipali- 
ties by aroyal charter, which conferred upon the burgesses a great vari- 
ety of privileges, and, amongst them, that of trying pleas of the crown. 
or criminal causes, “ according to the law andcustom of Oxford.” Hence 
arose a necessity for a prison; and a building was erected for that use 
on the site of the present strange, grotesque, and in part ancien: 
jail, whose ugliness seems intended to aid the law in exciting feelings of 
terror and aversion in the minds of eyil-doers. 

According to the theory of our ancestors, the people of Yarmouth had 
now advanced to the point of completeness as a borough. Law and 
gospel had each its representative amongst them. Their sanctions and 
their penalties were brought home to every man’s own door. When 
meu sinned, the church assessed a compensation to Heaven, in the shape 
of penances, and insisted upon external marks of contrition before the 
offender was permitted to resume his standing in the visible congregation 
of the faithful. When men committed crimes, the law mulcted them in 
pecuniary crimes, or deprived them of their liberty, sequestered them 
irom kirk and market ; bas instead of aiming at reformation, or even at 
penitence, sought only punishment ; secluded them in loathsome places 
ofconfinement ; subjected them to the tyranny of ignorant, aud often 

rutal keepers, who were responsible ap for their safe custody ; and 
herded them all together, whatever their ages, stations, or offences, with- 
out occupation, without instruction, and sometimes even unfed and un- 
clad, save by the poor proceeds of the begging-box, the rattling of which 
‘nvoked the charity of the assers-by. Strange as this now , it 


their time was given to gaming, a playing, ghting, and bad lan- 
guage; and their visitors were admitted from without with little res- 
triction.”* There was no divine worship in the jail on Sundays, nor any 
respect paid to that holy day.t There were “‘ underground cells,” (thes: 
continued even down to 1836,) “‘ quite dark, and deficient in proper ven- 
tilation. The prisoners describe their heat in summer as almost suffoca- 
ting, but they prefer them for their warmth in winter; their situation is 
such as to defy inspection, and they are altogether unfit for the confine- 
ment of any human being.”{ The whole place was filthy, confined, un- 
healthy ; and its occupants were “infested with vermin and skin dis- 
ease.”’|| Such a state of things could not continue for ever. It is the 
great comfort and consolation of all persons who seek after social refor- 
mation, that the abuses of society have within them a ee of decay, 
under the influence of which no power can long uphold them against the 
peaceable assaults of advancing civilisation. Human impatience has often 
caused premature reformation, after many a hard struggle, to stop short 
of the point which might have beeu attained with ease, if the over-hasty 
hand could have been stayed, until the arrival of that “ fulness of time”’ 
which the laws under which all human things exist are surely bringing 
about. At Yarmouth, that fulness of time was allowed to travel onwards 
at its slowest pace; but arrive it did at last, and then these iniquities fell 
before the touch of apparently the weakest instrument that could have 
been raised up to wield a lance againet them. 

In August, 1819, a woman was committed to the jail fora most unnatu- 
ralcrime. She was a mother who had “ forgotten her sucking child.” 
She had not “ had compassion upon the son of her womb,” but had cru- 
elly beaten and ill-used it. The consideration of her offence was calcula- 
ted to produce a great effect upon a female mind; and there was one 

yerson in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth who was most deeply moved 

yit. She was a poor dressmaker; a little woman of gentle, quiet man- 
ners, possessing no beauty of person, nor, as it seemed, any peculiar en- 
dowment of mind. She was then just eight-and-twenty years of age, and 
had, for thirteen years past, earned her livelihood by going out to the 
houses of various families in the town as a day-labourer in her business 
of dressmaking. Her residence was at Caister, a village three miles from 
Yarmouth, where she lived with an aged grandmother, end whence she 
walked to Yarmouth and back again in the prosecution of her daily toil. 
This poor girl had long mourned over the condition of the inmates of the 
jail. Even as long back as in 1810, “ whilst frequently passing the jail,” 
she says, ‘‘I felt a strong desire to obtuin admission to the prisoners to 
read the scriptures to them; for I thought much of their condition, and 
of their sin before God: how they were shut out from society, whose 


instruction which alone could meet their unhappy circumstances.”— 
[ Life, p. 11.] The case of the unnatural mother stimulated her to make 
the attempt, but “I did not,” she says, “ make known my purpose of 
seeking admission to the jail until the object was attained, even to my 
beloved grandmother; so sensitive was my fear lest any obstacle should 
thereby arise in my way, and the project seem a visionary one. God led 
me, and I consulted none but him.”—[ Jbid. p. 12.] She ascertained the 
culprit’s name, and went to the jail. She passed into the dark porch 
which overhung the entrance, fit emblem of the state of things within ; 
and no doubt with bouading heart, and in a timid modest form of appli- 
cation, uttered with that clear and gentle voice, the sweet tones of which 
are yet well remembered, solicited permission to see the cruel parent. 
There was some difficulty—there is always “a lion in the way” of doing 
good—and she was not at first permitted to enter. To a wavering mind, 
such a check ‘would have appeared of evil omen; but Sarah Martin was 
too well assured of her own purposes and powers to hesitate. Upon a 
second application she was admitted. 

There has been published an interesting account of Mrs. Fry’s first en- 
try into the female ward of Newgate. Locked up with viragos, amongst 
whom the turnkeys had warned her that her purse, her watch, and even 
her life, was in danger,‘‘ she addressed them with dignity, power, and gen- 
| tleness,’’ and soon awed them into compliance with a code of regulations, 
which there was a committee of ladies ready to aid her incarrying into ex- 
ecution. All this was very admirable, and, in its results, has been most ben- 
eficial. But Mrs. hry was a woman of education, and had something of the 
dignified bearing of a person accustomed to move in the higher walks of 
life; she was also a practised speaker in the meetings of the religious com- 
munity of which she was a member, and was supported by influential and 
well-tutored assistants. Sarah Martin’s position was the reverse of this 
in every respect. ‘‘My father,” she says, ‘ was a village tradesman. I 
was born in June, 1791 ; an only child, deprived of my parents at an ear- 
ly age, and brought up under the care of a widowed grandmother” a 
poor woman by the name of Bonnett, and by trade a glover, at Caister. 
Sarah Martin's education was merely such as could be obtained at a village 
school; al her real information was acquired by self-tuitien in after-life. 
At fourteen she passed a year in learning the business by which she was 
to earn her bread, and, after that time, being a superior workwoman, was 





Continued for centuries. The church was the first to awake. She dis- 


es 








* Swinden’s History of Yarmouth, p, 9. 





* Life of S. Martin, p. 27. _ t Ibid. p. 12. 
t Report of Inspector of Prisons, Northern District, 1836, p. 67. 
Life of 8. Mertin, p. 27. 
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constantly employed. She had no other preparation for becoming a jail- 
visitor than could be coaeera from teaching a class in a Sunday-sclioo}’ 
or from occasionally reading the Scriptures in the sick-ward in the work* 
house. Without in any degree undervaluing, but, on the contrary, high- 
ly applauding the labours of Mrs. Fry, we think there was something 
more simple, and far more nearly heroical, in the conduct of her hum- 
bler sister. Of Mrs. Fry’s adventitious advantages Sarah Martin had 
none; but she had drank deep in the spirit of that book, “which ever 
tells,” she says, “of mercy,” and in the strength of that spirit she 
ceeded, without confidant or companion, to convey comfort to those 
wretched outcasts. 

The manner of her reception in the jail is told by herself with admira- 
ble simplicity. The unnatural mother stood before her. She was “ sur- 
prised at the sight of a stranger.”’ ‘“‘ When I told her,” says Sarah Mar- 
tin, “ the motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, &c., she 
burst into tears, and thanked me!” Those tears and thanks shaped the 
whole course of Sarah Martin’s subsequent life. If she had been rudely 
repelled, even her fortitude might have given way. But the messe 
of — is ever welcome to those who feel their guilt, and the more 
guilty the more welcome, if the glad tidings be but kindly proclaimed. 
“| read to her,”’ she adds, “ the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke ;’’—the 
story of the malefactor, who, although suffering justly by man’s judgment, 
found mercy from the Saviour. 

Her sagt oka hha at once the necessity for such a missionary, and 
her own personal fitness tor the task ; and her visit was repeated again and 
again, during such short intervals of leisure as she could spare from her 
daily labours. At first she contented herself with merely reading to the 
prisoners; but familiarity with their wants and with her own powers 
soon enlarged the sphere of her tuition, and she be to instruct them 
in reading and writing. This extension of her labour interfered with 
her ordinary occupations. It became necessary to sacrifice a portion of 
her time, and consequently of her means, to these new duties. She did 
not hesitate. “*I thought it right,” she says, “to give up aday in a 
week from dressmaking, . . . . to serve the prisoners. This regularly 
given, with many an additional one, was not felt as a pecuniary loss, but 
was ever followed with abundant satisfaction, for the blessing of God 
was upon me.” 

Her next object was to secure the observance of Sunday, and, after 
long urging and recommendation, she prevailed upon the prisoners “ to 
form a Sunday service, hy one reading to the rest; . . . but aware,” she 
continues, “ of the instability ofa practice in itself good, without any 
corresponding principie of preservation, and thinking that my presence 
might exert a beneficial tendency, I joined their Sunday morning worship 
as a regular hearer.” 

After three years’ perseverance in this “ happy and quiet course,” she 
made her next advance, which was to introduce employment, first for the 
women prisoners, and afterwards for the men. In 1823, “one gentle- 
man,” she says, “‘ presented me with ten shillings, and another, in the 
same weok, with e pound, for prison cherity. It then occurred to me that 








it would be well to expend it in material for baby clothes; and having 
borrowed patterns, cut out the articles, fixed prices of payment for mak- 
ing them, and ascertained the cust of a set, that they might be disposed of 
at a certain price, the plan was carried into effect. The prisoners also 
made shirts, coats, &c. . . . By means of this plan, many young women 
who were not able to sew, learned this art, and, in satisfactory instances, 
had a little money to take at the end of the term of their imprisonment. . . 
The fund of £1, 10s. for this purpose, as a foundation and perpetual stock, 
(for whiist desiring its preservation, I did not desire its increase,) soon 
rose to seven guineas, and since its establishment, above £408 worth of 
various articles have been sold for charity.” 

The men were thus employed :— 

“They made straw hats; and, at a later period, bone spoons and seals; 
others made men’s and boys’ caps, cut in eight quarters—the material, 
old cloth or moreen, or whatever my friends could find up to give me for 
them. In some instances, young men, and more frequently boys, have 
learned to sew grey cotton shirts, or even patch work, with a view of 
—— out idleness and making themselves useful. On one occasion I 
showed to the prisoners an etching of the Chess-Player, by Retzsch, which 
two men, one a shoemaker andthe other a bricklayer, desired much to 
copy; they were allowed to do so, and being furnished with pencil, pen, 
paper, &c., they succeeded remarkably well. The Chess-Player presen- 
ted a pointed and striking lesson, which could well be applied to any 





rights they had violated, and how destitute they were of the scriptural | 


kind of gaming, and was, on this account, suitable to my pupils, who had 
generally descended from the love of marbles and pitch-halfpenny in chil- 

ren, to cards, dice, &c., in men. The business of copying it had the 
advantage of requiring all thought and attention at the time. The atten- 
tion of other prisoners +vas attracted to it, and for a year or two afterwards 
many continued to copy it.” 

After another interval she proceeded to the formation of a fund which 
she a to the furnishing of work for prisoners upon their discharge ; 
‘affording me,” she adds, “the advantage of observing their conduct at 
the same time.” ¢ 

She had thus, in the course of a few years—during which her mind had 
gradually expanded to the requirements of the subject before her—pro- 
vided for all the most important objects of prison discipline ; moral and 
intellectual tuition, occupation daring imprisonment, and employment 
after discharge. Whilst great and good men, at a distance, unknown to 
her, were inquiring and disputing as to the way and the order in which 
these very results were to be attained—inquiries and disputes which have 
not yet come to an end—here was a poor woman who was actually herself 
personally accomplishing them all! It matters not whether all her mea- 
sures were the very wisest that could have been imagined. She had to 
contend with many difficulties that are now unknown ; prison discipline 
was then in its infancy; every thing she did was conceived in the best 
spirit; and, considering the time, and the means at her command, could 
scarcely have been improved. 

The full extent to which she was personally engaged in carrying out 
these objects has yet to be explained. The Sunday service in’ the jail 
was adopted, as we have seen, upon her recommendation, and she joined 
the prisoners, as a ora gs on Sunday morning. Their even- 
iug service, which was to be read in her absence was soon abandoned ; 
but, finding that to be the case, she attended on that part of the day also 
and the service was then resumed. “ After several changes of readers, 
the office,”’ she says, ‘devolved on me. That happy privilege, thus gra- 
ciously opened to me, and embraced from necessity, and in much fear, 
was acceptable to the prisoners, for God made it 60; and also an unspeak- 
able advantage and comfort to myself.”—(Life, p. 13.) These modest 
sentences convey but a faint notion of the nature of these singular ser- 
vices. Fortunately, in areport of Captain Williams, one of the inspectors 
ef prisons, we have a far more adequate account of the matter. It stands 
thus :— 

“ Sunday, November, 29, 1835.—Attended divine service in the morn- 
ing at the prison. The male prisoners only were assembled ; a female, 
resident in the town, officiated; her voice was exceedingly melodious, 
her delivery emphatic, and her enunciation extremely distinct. The 
service was the liturgy of the Church of England; two psalms were 
sung by the whole of the prisoners, and extremely well—much better 
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than I have frequently heard in our best appointed churches. A written | moved mountains; aself-sacrifice founded upon such principles is amongst | Sarah Martin lived for two years in the receipt of this memorable eyi- 
discourse, of her own composition, was read by her; it was of a purely | the most heroie of human achievements. i S dence of corporation bounty. ' In the winter of 1842 her health began to 
moral tendency, involving no doctrinal points, and admirably suited to| This appears to have been the busiest period of Sarah Martin’s life. | fail, and it was with pain and difficulty that she continued, day by day 
the hearers. During the performance of the service, the prisoners paid | Her system, if we may so term it, of superintendence over the prisoners, | up to the 17th April, 1843, to visit the jail, “the home,” she says, “ of 
the profoundest attention, and the most marked respect, and, as far as it| was now complete. For six or seven hours daily she took her station my first interest and pleasure.” From that day she was confined to her 
is possible to judge, appeared to take a devout interest. Evening ser- | amongst them; converting that which, without her, would have been, at | apartments by a painful disease, accompanied by extreme bodily weak- 
vice was read by her afterwards to the female prisoners.—(Second Report | best, a scene of dissolute idleness, into a hive of industry and order. ness. But nothing could restrain the energy of her mind. In the seclu- 
of Inspector of Prisons, 1836, p. 69.) We have already explained vr nature of the employment Yo oe pro- | sion ofa solitary chamber, “apart from all that could disturb, and in a 
Sarah Martin is here brought before us in a new character. Hitherto vided for them ; ey coed " their reat rs ba oer he ollows: | universe of calm repose and peace and love ;” when, speaking of her- 
we lined Gee lier parsuing, energetically and cunctesidiig, aac tee- |e who —_ — “Th enceurag gre w ner bats Mikes my | self and her condition, she remarked, in words of singular beauty, 
nite practical ends of plain and obvious utility. She now claims our at- pee | nesist al . rue? ied behind Retrevo to th be , Prise ee ae “I seem to lie 
tention as a moral teacher. From the commencement of her Sunday es write ble m4 , m} - baba sted = frot  h H iy Seiten a iS near the heaiiaierieialebeiaht 
labours, which began probably in 1820, or shortly afterwards, up to 1832, | P™ pen Tay Ae a a andlien te th ir abili ri slinatio “Th poy I catch the streamin asain fl - 
she read printed sermons; from that time to 1837, she wrote her own | — Brits s ~ Saye f 1g =f ty or inc to th =e Toate adenine s reht :” y 
sermons: from 1837 to the termination of her labours in 1843, “I was —t “i tke, “aunt te ma sy al ee eae wh, pid i ee 
enabled,” she says, “ by the help of God, to address the prisoners without day 5 ie te wae ould wad Seleiad cma aetan ie, -] © | at such a time—she resumed the exercise of a talent for the writing of 
writing beforehand, simply from the Holy Scriptures.”—(Life, p. 13.) Pd - Aree yp ‘ nas F nD 7 » Set; f any | sacred poetry, which had been early developed, and had even been oc- 
We were curious to know what kind of pdacahoos a person so intimately | 5414 at 4 ¥ he - id j _ ‘es Bee; oe af py wes, qi °b tI casionally exercised in the midst of the occupations of her busy life. A 
uainted with the habits and feelings of criminals would think it right eh Tr way seh nhilaron's to ad red r baseg a it, Dut *\ selection from her poems is the second of the books named at the head 
to deliver to such an audience, and have been kindly permitted to peruse . a hick th children fond 8, an Sea it our or ive Saale, of this article. The publication is a kind, but,as we think, not altogether 
her unpublished notes of various sermons delivered by her in the year ‘hile ea b ey Se cand, », WEEE 2 4 = » lane S Gale ¥;|a wise one. The fact that Sarah Martin wrote such poetry is important 
1835. They have certainly surprised us. ; rh * rf who could read more, were supplied with larger *-—~|in her biography. It is deeply interesting to know that after some of 
We believe that there are gentlemen in the world who stand so stiffly (Life p. 32.] : d the most exciting incidents of her life—the establishment of a fund for the 
upon the virtue of certain forms of ministerial ordination, as to set their There does not appear to have been any instance ofa prisoner long | relief of prisoners after liberation—the death of her grandmother, and 
taces against all lay, and especially againsi all female, religious teaching. | refusing to take eivantage of this mode of instruction. Men entered the | that of the father ofa lad whom she had reclaimed—an opposition or a 
We will not dispute as to what may, or may not, be the precise value of go saucy, shallow, self-conceited, full of cavils and objections, which { success which she met with in the jail—she could retire to her chamber 
arah Martin was singularly clever in meeting; but in a few days the 


those fi . T ht to confe f inestimable worth, consid- and pvur out her heart in strains of Christi : : . in, 
ing hee atl ty they are Gefended-—an nd ‘perhaps they do so; but | most stubborn, and those who had refused the most peremptorily, either f sy aime, pepen snd. gulitade. 





ering how stubbornly 80 2 r | above all things, interesting to be told that this brave woman could cheer 
every one amongst us knows and feels, that the power of writing or | to be employed or to be instructed, would beg to be allowed to take their | the sacred loneliness of her entrance into the dark valley of the shadow 
preaching good sermons is not amongst the number. The cold, laboured | part in the general course. Once within the circle of her influence, the | of death, with songs of victory and triumph. The compositions here pub- 
eloquence which boy-bachelors are authorised by custom and constituted | effect was curious. Men old in years, as well as in crime, might be seen lished not only prove all this, but they evidence the existence in the 
authority to inflict upon us—the dry husks and chips of divinity which | striving for the first time in their lives to hold a pen, or bending hoary mind of their author of an unquestionable vein of real poetry. They ex- 
they bring forth from the dark recesses of the theology (as it is called) of | heads over primers and speliing-books, or study ing to commit to memory | hibit some specimens of true poetic ore, and contain separate lines, and, 
the Fathers, or of the middle ages, sink into utter worthlessness by the | some precept taken from the Holy Scriptures. Young rascals, as impu- occasionally whole stanzas, which evidently came fresh from the mint of 
side of the jail addresses of this poor uneducated seamstress. _ , | dent as they were ignorant, beginning with one verse went on to long’ a strong mind and fervid heart. But her eompositions have those defects 
From her own registers of the prisoners who came under her notice, it , passages; and even the dullest were enabled by perseverance to furnish which mark the imitative and unpractised artist. They are the poems of 
is easy to describe the ordinary members of her congregation :—pert Lon- | their minds and memories with “ from two to five verses every day. one whose time was devoted to the acting of poetry rather than to the 
don pickpockets, whom a cheap steam-boat brought to ~~ a harvest at All these operations, it must be borne in mind, were carried on under no writing of it ; and it would have been better if the author of the clever 
some country festival; boors, whom ignorance an distress led into theft ; | authority save what was derived from the teacher’s innate force of char- | memoir which is prefixed to the volume before us, had interwoven such 
depraved boys, who picked up a precarious livelihood amongst the} acter. Aware of that circumstance, and that any rebellion would be fatal facts and lines as are worthy of being remembered, with a complete 
chances of a seaport town ; sailors, who had committed assaults in the | to her usefulness, she so contrived every exercise of her power as to} biography, rather than have published the whole poems in a separate 
boisterous hilarity consequent upon a discharge with a paid-up arrear of | “ make a favour of it,” knowing well that “ to depart from this course, | yolume. 
wages; servants, of both sexes, seduced by bad company into the com-| would only be followed by the prisoners doing less, and not doing it} Sarah Martin struggled against disease for many months, suffering in- 
mission of crimes against their masters; profligate women, who had ad- | well.” —[Life, p. 104.] The ascendancy she thus acquired was very ! tense agony, which was partially relieved by opiates. A few minutes 
ded assault or theft to the ordinary vices of a licentious life; smugglers; | singular. A general persuasion of the sincerity with which “ she watch’d, | before her death, she begged for more of the opiate, to still the racking 
a few game-law criminals; and paupers transferred from a work-house, | and wept, and pray’d and felt for all,” rendered her the general deposi- | torture. The nurse told ‘her that she béieved the time of her departure 
where they had been initiated into crime, to a jail, where their know- | tory of the little confidence, the tales of weakness, treachery, and sorrow, | had arrived. She, clapping her hands together, exclaimed, ‘“ Thank 
ledge was perfected. Such were some of the usual classes of persons | in the midst of which she stood ! and thus she was enabled to fan the ris- | God! Thank God'” and never spake more. This was on the 15th Oc- 
who assembled around this singular teacher of righteousness. Their cha-| ing desire for emancipation, to succour the tempted, to encourage the | tober 1843. She was buried at Caister, by the side of her grandmother ; 
racters were as distinct as their crimes. A few extracts from Sarah Mar- | timid, and put the her’ inthe way. , .| and a tombstone in the churchyard bears a simple inscription, written by 
tin’s “ Prison Records” will exhibit their variety :— After the close of her labours at the jail, she proceeded, at one time of | herself, which commemorates her death and age, but says not a word of 
“W. W. Homely villager. Very good natural powers; temper good ; her life, to a large — which she superintended at the i mt her many virtues. The Yarmouth corporation ought to erect a tablet to 
grateful for instruction; desirous of improving. and afterwards, wi me that — was turned over to proper ie ehint her memory ; either in the jail, or in the chancel of thechurch of St. Ni- 
“W. Wa. Inferior capacity; inoffensive; » a behaved well; does | She dev oted two nights in the week to a school for factory girls, which | cholas, in which she taught her class of factory girls. Her services, and 
not seem to have had a bad character. was held in the capacious chancel of the old church of St Nicholas.— | the debt of gratitude which the whole town owes to her, will not be for- 
«J. B. Extremely ignorant ; low habits. There, or elsewhere, ~ hs 1 “eran —~ Other teachers ete — ——_ although no marble tell the tale ; but such a monument, if erected 
“B.P. Quiet; slow in capacity and habits; shrewd in his way, and their classes to stand by and listen, whilst Sarah Martin, in her striking | by the corporation, would relieve them from the suspicion that they were 
. and effective way, imparted instruction to the forty or fifty young wo- | as ignorant of the moral worth, as they were of the money value, of such 
“W. T. Depraved; deceitful; full of pretence ; obsequiously obliging ; | ™°" who were fortunate enough to be more especially her pupils. — labours as Sarah Martin’s. Since her death, the ot mene have been 
troublesomely forward in manners. ery countenance was riveted upon a and, as the ques om y= te ripe | compelled to appoint both a jail chaplain and a schoolmaster. 
“J. 3. heb me, a ~~ piipest ob soon semppaliod the gover- —s Seareaieatetes be she poe a png ae - ancel . . ae She 
nor to order him to the cell for the most violent conduct. : : st , ° ge 
“4: One of the vary worst, Foleh burdened; dle; xy and HON The Bible wes indeed, the great founiain of her knowledgeand | THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 
° ‘ . . ” . , M Yes 
SA a Lan scat tin tnd med smi nat Herne Bon ft gant” Hr a Byte dt of Sm Sk the Claaler 
strange auditory were formed upon a regular agetem, Ps gimme Hoe <9 mate oe with cy enyas, ee gp eo > a pono eh HORSE-SHOE COVE; OR, HUFEISEN BUCHT. 
ted to set before them that particular view of Christian truth which she omer ei ated nekdines detios me pom psa on crt ype seyeons The day of the trial had been one of intense heat, and, at times, the air 
thought best suited to their circumstances and comprehension. She prin- fovened ataiee diteanell Mindate. whieh with ber were consequent upon of the small and over-crowded conrt-house was almost insupportable. 
cipally urged three points. I.—The inseparable connexion between sin | the relation ye teacher snd pupil ; there was personal communication The succeeding night was remarkable for one of the most terrific thander- 
and sorrow; the great fact, that, in — of all the allurements and artful | with this scholar and with that; some inquiry here, so me tale to listen to | St0™™S ever known ; a vessel in the harbour and one or two buildings in 
promptings of temptation, misery “doth vice, e’en as its shade, pursue,” | there; for she was never a mere schoolmistress, but always the friend | ‘¢ tow» were struck by lightning, and a blockhouse, that overlooked 
and with the same certainty that effect follows cause in any of the physi- | and counsellor, as well as the instructor : and guarded the settlement, was burned down. In the morning, the 
cel operations of nature. This was a foundation upon which, before such | ‘The evenings on which there was no tuition, were devoted by her to | Prisoner and a sentinel, whom the officious zeal or dislike of the commu- 
an auditory, she might most safely build ; and, whilst she reiterated the | visiting the sick, either in the work-house, or through the town generally ; | !'Y bad placed over him, were both missing. The convict’s room bore 
position in many varieties of expression, her hearers must have felt bit-| 3.4 occasionally an evening was passed qith cetea of. thea worthy peo- | it usual appearance. The door was locked and bolted, the iron grating 
terly conscious that she was not dealing with an imaginary case, but with | Je in Yarmouth by whom her labours were regarded with interest. Her of the window was secure, and the massive bars that protected the flue 
a stern truth of which they were themselves the evidences and the vic- c yearance in any of their houses was the signal for a bus evening. Her | °! the chimney were all in theirrespective places. The gun of the watch- 
tims. II,—Her second point was a similar and equally indissoluble con- | Smet rae smile and quick active manner ieee her own | an (which was found standing reversed, the butt end_ up, and the maz- 
nexion between goodness and happiness. Station, wealth, and the plea-| ¢}.eerfulness and energy to every one around her. She never failed to zle secured to the ground by the bayonet attached to it) alone remained 
sures of life, when viewed at a distance, seemed to lead to a different | }+ing work with her, and, if young people were present, was sure to em- to prove that the flight of its owner had been violent and sudden. No 
conclusion. They promised fairly, but if approached, or partaken of, it| ploy them all. Something was to be made ready for the occupation of | tempt was made to pursue the murderer, whom no prison could re- 
became evident that they excited hopes which it was not in theit power ae sleaneve. or for their tinctractions patterns or cop ies were to be pre- strain, and who could call in the very elements to his aid to baffle the ef- 
to gratify, and that unless united to goodness, sorrow was their insepara- met er old materials to be adjusted to some new use, in which last em-| !rts and defy the laws of man. All the wealth of all the county of Lun- 
ble adjunct. God is eternally happy only because He is immutably good, PO ment hee ingenuity was pre-eminent. Odd pieces of woollen or | &@burg could not have bribed a person to follow the dreaded owner of 
and man can procure exemption from misery only by attaining tofreedom se scraps of paper, mere fitters things which other people threw | the “ Hufeisen Bucht.” It was plain he was in league w-th the devil, 
from the shackles of vice. IIl.—Her third point was to lead her audi- away it my tn mat whet: che always begged that such things might be and every one thought it was the safest and wisest course to allow hina 
tors to the ever-open doors of mercy, and, in glowing strains of Bible-elo- kept for her, and was sure to turn them to some account. If, on such | t®Join his Satanic friend and patron in poate Great was the lamenta- 
quence, to invite, intreat, and urge them toenter in. The Almighty was | occasions, whilst every body else was occupied, some one would read | tion over poor Caspar Horn, the sentinel, who, every one believed, was 
held forth to them as desirous te communicate of his own sinless happy | aloud. Sarah Martin's satisfaction was complete; and at intervals, if there carried off by Captain Smith, or his African magician, and deposited in 
nature to all who came to Him as the willing servants of the crucified | were no strangers present, or it such communication were desired, she | the grave of old Nicholas Spohr, or sunk many fathoms mm in the river 
Redeemer; ready by his own Spirit to purify and guide them; to be to | would dilate upon the carrowse ond enferinac of her guilty flock, and her with the murdered pedlar. It was a great event for Heindrich Lybolt, 
them as a hiding-place from trouble, a pavilior. in which they should be | owh hopes and disappointments in connexion with them, in the language | the landlord of the great tavern of Lunenburg, who disposed of more gin, 
kept secretly from the strife of tongues, a place of refuge in which they | of simple, animated truth. . ~~ | ram, and tobacco on that day to his agitated and affrighted countrymen, 
should be compassed about with songs of deliverance. Thus were the| er day was closed by no “return to a cheerful fireside prepared by than upon any previous or subsequent occasion. Every body bad heard 
realities of their position traced to their fountain-head, a way of escape | the cares of another,” bat to her solitary apartments, which she left | Strange noises and seen strange sights during the preceding night. The 
was pointed out, and, in the midst of their sin and shame, they were af-| jocked up during her absence, and where “most of the domestic offices | 80ler asserted that his children were nearly suffocated with the fumes of 
festionately allured towards the service of God, as that which should give | of life were pertormed by her owe hands.”* Thereche kept a copious sulphar, and that the house shook as if it had been rocked by an earth- 
them freedom, peace, and happiness. There is reason to believe that] record of her proceedings in reference to the prisoners; notes of their quake. One of the oldest women in the town averred that she had seen 
these doctrines, urged with a kindly, warm-hearted sincerity, were emi-| circumstances and conduct during such time as they were under her ob- | # ball of fire resting on the church steeple for several minutes ; while 
nently successful. The respect and attention which would not have been | servation, which generally extended long beyond the period of their im- | ™@2Y persons maintained that they had heard the most frightful screams 
ielded to a preacher who fad endeavoured to excite alarm by the en- prisonment ; with most exact accounts of the expenditure of the little and yells; and although they could not recollect the voice at the time, 
jorcement of religious terrors, were willingly conceded to an instructor subscriptions before mentioned, and also of a small annual payment from they now remembered it resembled that of poor Caspar as he was car- 
who sought to win them to a love of purity, by considerations which, | the British Ladies’ Society established by Dre Fry, and all other monies ried through theair. The foreman of the jury declared that, at about 
without being directly personal, flowed naturally out of a knowledge of! committed to her in aid of any branch of her charitable labours. These | twelve o’clock that night, as he was leaving the tavern to proceed to his 
the’r feelings. The papers we have seen are, for the most part, mere | books of record and account have been very properly preserved, and | °W® house in the next street, he encountered an enormously tall, black 
skeletons or rough notes of sermons, and their entire publication would | pave been presented to a public library in Vesuuth, ; man, with a pair of eyes that glistened like fire, who immediately grap- 
not be desirable; butin any more extended biography, a few extracts} uring all this time she went on living upon her bare pittance ; in a pled him by his neckcloth and nearly choked him, and dragged him along 
from them might be very usefully introduced. state of ee absolute poverty, and yet of total unconcern as to her tem- with him, with as much ease as if he had been a child, to the edge of the 
In the year 1826, Sarah Martin's grandmother died, and she came into! poral support. Friends supplied many of her necessities by occasional woods, where he left him, almost strangled, to find his way home as he 
ossession of an annual income of ten or twelve pounds, derived from the See. oy unless it euanuady provided, “ This is not for your best could, having first inflicted many grievous stripes upon him; and he 
investment of “ between two and three hundred pounds.” She then re- Seetitlen bet for your own exclusive use and comfort.” whatever was | ¢xhibited the marks on his throat and back, which were distinctly visi- 
moved from Caister to Yarmouth, where she occupied two rooms in 4| sent to her was given away to persons more destitute ‘than herself. In | ble for several days. : ’ 
house situated im a row in an obscure part of the town, and, from that | this way she was furnished with clothes, and occasional presents were} At the time I am speaking of, there was scarcely a horse owned in the 
time, devoted herself with increased energy to her philanthropic labours. | gent to , don of bread, cheese, eggs, fruit "and other necessaries of a sim.| Whole county of Luneubnrg. All the country people who had occasion 
A benevolent lady, resident in Yarmouth, had for some years, with a view ple kind. Some member ef the corporation were desirous’ that a pecu- | to visit the town united business with pleasure, and brought a waggon- 
to securing her a little rest for her health ’s sake, given her one day in the niary provision should be made for her out of the borough funds; but | load of wood, or some agricultural production, to sell to traders, who 
week, by compensating her forthat day in the same way as if she had | the proposal was soon laid aside, in deference to her own most strenu-| exported them to Halifax. These waggons were drawn by oxen, har- 
been engaged in dressmaking. With that assistance, and with a few ous opposition. In 1841, the question was renewed, andthe wife of one of nessed by the horns instead of the yoke, as used by settlers of American 
quarterly subscriptions, “chiefly 2s. 6d. each, for bibles, testaments, | the macistrates wrote to her:—‘We consider it impossible, {mom the man- | descent. The great tavern (for there was but one then in the place, 
tracts, and ether books for distribution,” she went on devoting every | yer in which you live, that you can long continue your arduous labours | Which, strange to say, in the absence of all such animals, was called “ Das 
available moment of her life to her great purpose. at the jail, &e. Mr =<. ana myself will feel angry and hurt if you re- Weisse Pferd,” or White Horse), was surrounded by numerous teams 
But dressmaking, like other proiessions, is a jealous mistress; custo-| fuse to accept it. I must intreat you to do this,” &c. of this description, while their masters were spending the money ry 
mers fell off, and, eventually, almost entirely disappeared. A question Angry forecoth! Poor lady ! Sarah Martin’s answer ran thus :— had earned in the tap-room. The terrors of the past night induced all 
of anxious moment now presented itself, the determination of which is| «© Here lies the objection which oppresses me: I have found voluntary | the farmers to leave town earlier on the following morning than usual, 
one of the most characteristic and memorable incidegts of her life. W4s | instruction, on my part, to have been ettended with great advantage ; and | that they might not be overtaken by night or, the convict before they 
she to pursue her benevolent labours, even although they led to utter | | am apprehensive thet in receiving payment my labours may be less | reached their respective homes. As this procession moved off from the 
poverty? Her little income was not more than enough to pay her lodg- acceptable. I Sone. alsa. that my me would be fretted by pecuniary | inn, loud screams mingled with rome | German oaths were heard from one 
ing, and the expenses consequent upon the exercise of her charitable yayment, and the whole work upset. To try the experiment, which might | of the carts, the owner of which professed that Captain Smith or the devil 
functions: and was actual destitution of ordinary necessaries to be sub- ieee rad thing I live and breathe for, seems like applying a knife to lay concealed in the straw in it. Many absconded and left their cattle 
mittedto? She never doubted; but her reasoning upon the subject pre- your child’s throat, to know if it will out. °: °° Were you so angry | to their fate ; others urged them to their utmost speed ; while some, arm- 
sents so clear an illustration of the exalted character of her thoughts! as that I could not meet you, a merciful God and a good conscience would | ed with pitch-forks, more courageous than the rest, advanced to try the 
and purposes, and exhibits so eminent an example of Christian devoted- preserve my peace; when if L ventured on what I believed would be | effect of coldsteel upon the demon. Assailed on all sides, and dreadfully 
ness aud heroism, that it would be an injustice to her memory not to| prejudicial to the prisoners God would frown upon me and my conscience | wounded by his friends, poor Caspar Horn managed to roll over on his 
qnote it in her own, words:—“ In the full occupation of dressmaking, I had | too, and these would follow me everywhere. As for my circumstances, | back, and sit up and exhibit himhelf to the view of his astonished and 
care with it, and anxiety for the future; but as that disappeared, care | [ have not a wish ungratified, and am more than content.” —(Life, p. 35.) | terrified countrymen. His neckcloth was tied tightly over his mouth, his 
fled also. God, who had called me into the vineyard, had said, « What- Such scruples should have been held sacred. Corporation gratitude | hands were secured behind him, and his feet firmly bound together with 
soever is right I will give you.’, I had learned from the scriptures of| should have been exhibited in some way which wieail not have excited| a cord. When released and enabled to speak, he had but little to tell, 
truth that I should be supported; God was my master, and would not} a feeling of self-degradation ; but alas! a jail committee does not enter | and that little was most marvellous. The las‘ he recollected of the gaol 
forsake his servant; He was my father, and could not forget his child. into questions of feeling. It was coarsely intimated to this high-souled | was walking up and down in front of the prisoner’s window, with his 
I knew also that it sometimes seemed good in his sight to try the faith} woman, “ If we permit you to visit the prison you must submit to our | musket on his shoulder; the first thing he knew afterwards was that he 
and patience of his servants, by bestowing upon them very limited means terms,” (p.36;) and these worshipful gentlemen, who were then making | was bound hand and foot, speechless, and lying on his face nearly smoth- 
of support ; as in the case of Naomi and Ruth; of the widow of Zarephath | use of Sarah Martin as a substitute for the echoolmaster and the chaplain, ered with straw; but how, when, or by whom this was effected, he was 
and Elijah ; and my mind, in the contemplation of such trials, seemed exalted | whom it was by law their bounden duty to have appointed, converted | perfectly ignorant, having been in a state of insensibility the whole 
by more than | uman energy; for I had counted the cost, and my mind was made | her into their salaried servant by the munificeut grant of L.12 per an-| time. 90 sae — , 
up. df, whilst imparting truth to others, I became exposed to temporal twant,\ num! If the domestic liberality of these gonthotnen beare any proportion | The character of the “ Hufeisen Bucht, if it was indifferent before became 
thepriwation 20 momentary to an individual, would not admit of compari-| to their corporate generosity, one would be curious to know after what | now perfectly terrible. The owner had this day converted all rumours 
som with following the Lord, in thus administering to others.” —( Life, p.| rate they remunerate their maids-of-all-work and their shop-boys. | into realities, and had clearly shown that its occupants were in league 
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with the Prince of Darkness. Every accident or misfortune that after- 
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oble woman! A faith so firm, and so disinterested, might have re- | 








evi- j L our apprehensions. Smith immediately paused, and examined the priming | a level with the boxes; the gallery was partitioned off; the boaes remained 
n to milk, every boat that was upset, and every unsuccessful voyage or failure | of his gun, which he handed to me, and asked me to hold for him a few | nearly as they had been fm 3 plece was dedicated to dramatic pur- 
day, of crop, was attributed to the agency of this mysterious stranger. After | minutes: he then took off his bow and strung it, and exchanged it with | suits—pilasters, and curtained pillars, and puinted els of gold, and 
“of his conviction and escape he was never seen. The boatman avoided the | me for the former. crimson, and purple embodying many a scene from classic tale and ballad 
her cove, and the huntsman the forest that surrounded the * Hufeisen Bucht.” ‘Let us advance cautiously,” he said; “there is something unusual | of love, festivity, and war—the Statues and Groupes of a pure and glow- 
eak- Whether he or his family were there no one knew, or had the wish or | here: my impression is the ve come upon a bear, and if so, we may | ing white were arranged around the parterre with equal elegance and 
clu. the courage to ascertain; all that was known was that nobody had seen | possibly need both the bullet and the arrow. Whatever it is, they have | taste, on movea*le pedestals; and the whole chamber, with its pictorial 
in a im. '. . : treed it, or brought it to bay, for it is stationary, and we are close upon | and statuesque decorations presented an a ce delightful to the 
her- The following year I again accom anied the court to Luneuburg, and } them. Let me go ahead.” eye, and recreating to the mind, by its airy, brilliant, and poetical effect. 
—- an Indian canoe, proc ed to the La Haive, and entered the “The pedlar, by G—d,” were the first words I heard from my excited | Here yon might have seen the majestic horrors of the Laocoon. the god- 
autiful and romantic little cove. Every thing about the house seemed | compani n, while loud and long continued howls from the dogs succeed- | like grandeur of the Apollo, the melancholy loveliness of the Niobe, the 
to wear the same aspect as when I had previously seen it, and every body | ed their barking. It was adreadful spectacle. The first object that met | luxuriant youth of Antinous, the Venus of antiquity, the more charming 
to be pursuing their several occupations as before. Mrs. Smith received | our view was a pair of up-tarned snow-shoes, beyond which extended | Venus of Canova, the giant Torsos of Theseus and Ilysses, the Mercury 
me kindly and rome gon & but, though she well recollected me, and the | the skeleton of a man grasping a long corroded knife; near him lay a) redolent of grace and vigour, the ill-fated Meleager, the bright and beam- 
warm interest I had taken in her husband's defence, she declined giving | rusty pistol, which had evidently been discharged; by his side was the | ing Adonis, the Diana chaste and fair, with houn and quiver, as boundin 
ig of me any information about him. She entered fully and freely, however, | tattered skin and the frame of an enormous bear ; and a little further off} in the chase, she looks with eye intent on the receding stag. Busts an 
l oc- into conversation relative to the abominable charge (as she designated | the box containing the wares of the unfortunate tramper. Smith was a| masks, bas-reliefs, arches, medals, broken columns, vases and urns, scul 
A it) that had been preferred against him, and the still more extraordinary | man of great nerve and self-possession; though agitated, he was by | tured fruit and flowers, to the amount of many hundreds, were ele tly 
head verdict, which was neither supported by law nor evidence. After par-| no means overcome. His first thought aeotanet to be of his wife and | grouped around ; and the first fervour of curiosity to see those farfamed 
ether taking of some refreshment I took my leave of her, entreating her, ifever | not of himself. copies of the Antique having gradually subsided, a sweet and eloquent 
rtant on any occasion she thought I could be of any service either to herself} « Emily must know this immediately,” he said. He then discharged | silence, congenial to the venerable spirit of the place, succeeded, and re- 
1e of or her husband, not to fail to command me. : his gun and blew a long, loud blast on his bugle, and repeated those sig- | alised all that the most enthusiastic scholar might have wished to behold 
r the Into the upper part of the cove fell a large stream, which was fed by | nals several times. After which he proceeded to examine the relative | and feel in this inspiring Hall of Statues. It was soon resorted to by stu- 
and extensive lakes in the interior. Beside the desire I had to revisit the | situation of the man and bear, and conjecture and describe the nature of | dents; and there in silence, and often in eolitude, worked many a pale- 
ora family, I had another object in view—tishing for salmon, for which I was | the conflict which had proved so fatal to both. faced aspiring artist, animated by dreams of glory and immortality, des- 
mber fully equipped. Instead, therefore, of returning to the river, Lascended | “ How lucky it is, my good friend,” he said, “ that you are here to in-| tined, al never to be realised, but dissipated only by the stroke which 
It is, the stream, which I tried with indifferent success for about three miles, | struct me what legal steps are necessary to be taken to vindicate my | consigned the thoughtful visionary at once to Death and Oblivion. 
heer when my progress was arrested by a cataract of great height. While | character, and redeem me from the penalties of the law !” Amongst these students there was one, upon whose young imagination 
dow pausing to consider whether I should attempt to clamber up this precip-| He then resumed his bugle, and sounded it with an air of impatience, | this unequalled gallery, for such it must be considered, burst with the 
pub- itous ascent or return to the main river, [ heard the sound of an axe atno | which was soon answered by a shrill whistle and the appearance of two | splendour of a revelation from heaven. Tall and slender, with long black 
1 the great distance from the right bank of the brook. Knowing that this could | [ndians. To these he made an animated harangue in the Micmac lan-| hair, a fall and eloquent brow, and dark eyes of rich and powerful beau- 
y @X- alone proceed from an Indian encampment, I immediately hastened in | guage accompanied by much gesticulation after their own manner, point- | ty, the morning sun shone in upon him as he sat entranced before the di- 
and, search of it, for the double purpose of obtaining a guide through the woods | ing alternately to the bodies, himself, and his house. One remained | vine glory of the Apollo, and studied with anxious but reverential gaze 
nt of to Petite Riviére, a distance of seven miles, and to avoid the disagreeable | behind, and the other disappeared with incredible speed, while we re- | the outlines and features, the awful aud imperial bearing, the grand co- 
fects necessity of again intrading upon the privacy of Mrs. Smith. In a few | turned by a direct course to the encampment. According to my advice | lossal look of power, and youth, and heavenly birth, so exquisitely blent 
ms of minutes I reached the onee aud suddenly encountered my friend the | he ordered these people to remove their tents immediately to the spot) and intertwined together into one harmonious whole of that wonderful 
o the captain at the door of the principal tent, which stood at abeut fifty yards’ | where we had found the bodies, and not to permit anything to be displa- | masterpiece of ancient art, which all who see it feel, is still, and must ever 
lever distance from the others. He was overjoyed to see me, and pressed me to | ced from the position in which they had been discovered. We then pro-| be, without arival in the world of statuary, and which alone, perhaps, of 
such remain with him all night; an invitation which, for many reasons, I was | ceeded with all practicable speed to the “ Hufeisen Bucht.” all the ancient marbles, realizes to the brightest as well as greatest ima- 
plete anxious to receive and accept. ’ The story is now soontold. The coroner was sent for, and a jury with | gination, all that it has pictured to itself of the surpassing majesty of the 
arate “Here [ am,” he said, “ in perfect security, as you see, and also at per- | much difficulty assembled and taken by a circuitous route to the spot (for Delian God. The morning sun shone in upon him teers, and the evening 
’ fect liberty ; being well guarded by the ghosts and goblins of the ‘ Hu- nothing in the world would induce them to pass by the cove), and a| sun beheld him working still—working on from day to day with all the 
g in- feisen Bucht’ en the one hand, aud on the other by my faithful allies the | yerdict of accidental death was returned. From what they saw they | enthusiasm and all the unflagging zeal which Genius, when inspired b 
nutes Indians, over whom I possess an absolute control. I do not consider it | were constrained to do so; but as everything was possible with a magi-| high ambition, never fails to inspire into her sons; his eyes fixed full 
cking pradent to reside constantly at my house, because even cowards find cou- | cian, they were far from satisfied that the captain and his black sorcerer | upon the Fair Ideal of the Python-Slayer, whose outlines he laboured to 
arture rage in numbers, and there is no telling what the posse comitatus of the | had not conjured up these appearances to deceive the public. But as| transfer to the large folio that lay open before him, and whose b-aming 
‘hank county might take it into their wise heads to do. I frequently visit my | they had suifered so much by his conviction, they now thought it not| presence imprinted upon his mind that dazzling model of manly beaut 
h Oc- family though, and sometimes spend two or three days there at a time ; | unwise to appease his wrath by an apparent acquittal. When the box | which has never since been erased from it, but which shines forth in mul- 
ther ; i but upon these occasions always take the prudent, though, | believe, un- | was opened, the first object that met the astonished sight of Smith was | tiform strength and splendour on canvas and cartoon, giving to the crea- 
en by necessary, precaution of having outlying scouts, to give me the earliest | the silver cup, which had occasioned the early departure of the pedlar | tions of his pencil the daring vigour of Michael Angelo with the celestial 
rd of intimation of an attack. I often smile at the idle 1 Sag wee with which | and the unjust suspicions against the boy; nor was he less surprised by | loveliuess of Guido and Raffaele. 
let to I - invested, having nothing whatever remarkable about me, but for | the production of a black fox-skin, which he recognised as hisown by a| Here indeed wasa true Enthusiast of Art. From the earliest period 
t. Ni- having been all my life the victim ofcircumstances. I knew you were in | bullet mark through the body, that had much impaired its value, aud the | of his childhood, so long, in truth, that he could scarcely date its begin- 
x and the neighbourhood, and my body-guard are now in search of you to wei, loss of which he had always attributed to the carelessness or dishonesty | ning, all his thoughts, desires, and inclinations turned, as it were, instinc- 
e for- you hither, Read this despatch [a note from his wife] while I recall | of the person to whom he had entrusted the freight of his furs. After | tively to that enchanting pursuit, to whose professors the world owes so 
‘ected them;” and then, taking from one of the posts of the tent a bugle, he blew | the discharge of the jury, and our retarn to the “ Hufeisen Bucht,” while | many priceless blessings,—so many sweet, and noble, and refining feel- 
‘were the retreat. ‘ vp : discoursing upon these events, he suddenly remarked,— ings and aspirations,—that mute, splendid, and undefined something in- 
f such I have always admired the notes of this instrument, the tonesof which} «That black fox-skin has recalled to my mind the whole affair. The | termediate between a thought and a thing—the Art of Painting. The 
been os so clear and powerful, and at the same time so sweet, but in the si- | boy, after all, had some foundation for his charge. I now remember, that | child’s copy-book, and uot it alone, but the copy-books of all his school- 
; tomo solitude of an American forest they are of a nature never to be } late on that day on which the officer and the tramper arrived, I found a fellows, were covered with illustrations; his Latin Grammar was pro- 
— s sds Aantal shat detail vessel at anchor in the river nearly opposite to the cove, and that the fusely pictured with birds, and flowers. and fairy landscape; his Mur- 
y paper be had p my sranasfollowe:— = skipper, Peter Strump, promised me when the wind should be fair to| ray’s Reader was like some illuminated manuscript cr missal of the olden 
. “ Mr. Sandford is now fishing on the brook, seek or avoid him as you | take on board to Halifax a very valuable roll of furs, which I was desirous | time. A pack of cards, which he accidentally met, glittered all over with 
think proper; but, from the strong interest he expresses on your behalf, | of sending to England. He was one of the very few Germans who were | sketches, some grotesque, some exquisitely wild and graceful, some 
I recommend an interview. E. M.” either not afraid of me or my pence, or so fully believed in my power as sweetly poetical—the kings, queens, aad other court cards contributing to 
; I returned it to him without making any remark upon the signature, | ‘° deem it safe to comply with my orders. I recollect proeanr ns to | the development of some new and fanciful adornment that flashed over 
the air which plainly disclosed that Smith was a fictitious name, and merely ob- him that the wind would change a little before daylight, and directed his budding thoughts. A dead goldfinch—a favourite bird it was—was 
rtable. served that he ought not to be surprised if people, who were not aware him if such should be the case, as it was a moonlight night, to come and | copied with spirit and fidelity, aud was considered to be a great effo-t, 
under- of his means of information, regarded his knowledge with something | ‘P 4t my window, and I would assist him to convey the package down | for it was drawn and coloured after nature—even a portrait had been 
ings in more than astonishment. He then crossed over to the encampment and | t@ his boat. He accordingly came, and we carried it from the projection | made, and all this before he was ten years old. Of course he had been 
looked returned with an Indian, to whom he conversed freely in his own lan- | through the hall (where the boy slept) as nciselessly as possible, so as/ chastised at school for his early unappreciated efforts. He had made the 
ng, the ‘ guage, who immediately set about pteparing a couch for me in the cor- | "0t to disturb the officer. The manuer in which it was rolled naturally | usual display of satirical ingenuity in humorously portraying the rugged 
ommu- FS ner of the tent, made of light spruce boughs, over which he spread some exhibited the white tanned side of the outer skin, and the projecting fur | features of the usher; many other successful hits of his committed to the 
n bore t furs, and, ina few minutes more, produced a capital supper of broiled | #t the end might easily have suggested the idea of the hair of the head, | transitory impression of a slate with a pencil, gave undeniable proofs as to 
zrating salmon, smoked herrings, and dried venison. In the evening we walked while the cloak was thrown across it, to be worn afterwards by myself} who had sat for the originals. The print shops had more than once seduced 
he flue ; up and down in front of the camp, smoking and talking, until a late hour. | when catching fresh fish for breakfast through the hole in the ice,—a} him from school; and when these fuiled to present any new attraction, 
watch- The principal topic of conversation, as you may naturally suppose, was | novel mode of fishing suggested to me by the Indians. How I should | he wandered still, thoughtfully and fall of thought, ould toga scenery 
ie muz- the crime of which he stood convicted. : have overlooked or forgotten these particulars I cannot imagiue, unless it | and ruined abbeys, by silent rivers and through shady trees. What cared 
nained “Tt would be easy for me,” he said, “ to effect my escape, if I thought | arose from the profound contempt I felt both for the hoy and his stury, or | he for ferula or for preceptor? for chiding or for chastisement? The 
n. No proper to do so, and I certainly would if I were guilty; but knowing on | from a fatality that has always accompanied me ee f life, for I have | punishment was willingly incucred, for it was far more than compensated 
ld re- charge to be false, and feeling how much flight would compromise my | ever been the victim of circumstances.” tor by the pleasures that sprang from musing over flood and fell; by the 
the ef- character, I am determined not to leave the province until L have first as- | Two years after this event, Captain Smith called upon me at Halifax, | silent meditation in the greenwood; by the fixed and lonely contempla- 
if Lan certained that the pedlar has left it also. I have my Indian emissaries | 24 informed me that he and his family were about embarking on the | tion of those sunny skies and palaces of crystal clouds which settled down 
wer r- abroad seeking him in all the settlements of the country, and am now | following day for England; that he had brought away a few articles of | into his young mind, to be reproduced afterwards in his pictures, and 
devil, awaiting their report. That Iam not what I seem I need not tell you, | value with him from the Hufeisen Bucht, distributed the rest among his | there to charm us, and to endure for ever. Nor let any body suppose that 
»w him but who and what I am, I regret to say, I cannot at present inform you; | old friends, the Indians, and burned down the buildings, which being of | these earl impressions can ever be effaced. Rembrandt, from the dark 
menta- but any person of common sense, I should have supposed, would have | little value in themselves, and wholly unsaleable, couid only serve to re-| interior of his father's mill, partially lighted from above, in which he pas- 
es found it difficult to believe that a man like me could have been tempted | cord the misfortunes of their past, or awaken the fears of their future | sed his infancy and bev hose. is supposed to have caught the first idea of 
sited be to commit murder to possess himself of the horn-combs, the pins, need- | Owners. y F those strong contrasts of light and shade, which he aherwarts carried to 
ener les, and thread of a pedlar; and still less, if | were a magician, as these | Ata subsequent period I had the pleasure to renew my acquaintance | such perfection in his art. And many and gloomy were the predictions * 
Lybolt, people believe me to be, that I could content myself with such mean | With him in his native land, England, when he gave me a narrative of the | in which the friends of our young wanderer now began to iadulge. He 
ore gin, plunder, I never was more astonished in my life than at the verdict of | causes that compelled him to expatriate himself, and related to me the | had gone on thus from year to year, until he was now nearly fourteen ; 
trymen, the jury and the implacable resentment of the people. Poor simpletons! | particulars of his singular and adventurous life in the colonies, under the | aud though it could not be said of him as truly as it was said of Claude, 
=e Did they suppose that I intended to remain in their miserable prison, to | assumed name of Smith, the least remarkable of which was his residence | that he began his career a friendless boy, still there were difficulties 
t. ? gratity their idle curiosity while awaiting the intervention of govern- | at La Haive. The land comprised within the grant of poor old Nicholas | enough in his way, and poor was the prospect that lay before him. The 
umes 0 ment? for that thatverdict could ever have been sustained I cannot bring | Spohr at the cove, and a large tract extending a considerable distance on | neighbours, good souls, tae to advise, and crowded round the paternal 
2 earth- myself for a moment to imagine. As soonas| entered the gaol, which is | each side of it, remained derelict for many years; but as it was covered | chair, "Twas time, they said, to think of his future—that limuing was 
ad seen not strong enough to hold a rat, | examined it most carefully and mi- | with valuable timber, cupidity in time proved stronger than superstition, | but a poor dependence—that no hope was in store for him ; they all re- 
Fl while nutely, and discovered, to my surprise, that one of the short boards of the | and the forest has all long since been removed, and the appearance of | membered how even Barry bad been wrecked and lost. You had better 
screams floor, which is a single one, was loose. | the place is so effectually changed, that you would now find great diffi-| bind him *prentice, says one; get him a clerkship, cried another; a third 
wad time, “ Before daylight of the morning of the trial I lifted it, and let myself | culty in identifying it. The story of Nicholas and Captain Smith is only | advised his father to procure him a cadetship—* but for God’s sake let 
vas oe down into a low cellar underneath, which communicated by an open | known to a few old men like myself, and will soon be lost * altogether, | him not idle any more of his time.” And after these wise saws, and 
i -* te i pe with the street. . Escape, therefore, if necessary, I found to be | iua country where there is no one likely to found a romance on the in- | jnodern instances, they went their way. But the boy was fated to be 
iL, black afore’, ase certain. The dark night and dreadful storm that ensued | mates and incidents of the “ Hufeisen Bucht.’ neither a clerk nor a cadet, least of all could he be called an idler, And 
re - salinities cpt merypag Ager | or eel Secreting myselfnear the cellar- . ; Ree : . : still he laboured on and laboured still, and dreamed his bright dreams, 
= aes a eed _—t ee eee cane en DANIEL MACLISE, R. A., THE CELEBRATED happier in his imaginary world of Arcadian times and scenery than ever 
re of the insensible. 1 ther sol tel y =“ , bag _— — ere ; im | ARTIST. was monarch on his throne. 
ne as he wane b; ns “th secured him in the manner you have heard, and as it ; 7 And he thought of beauty and nobleness, and grace and grandeur, and 
aad be bd epaeens wet 1me to increase the terror with which I was regarded ‘ About twenty years ago, or it may be more, there was established in| gorgeoas sights and objects, and days and hours of fairy land, and bright 
‘tl ye m ler to prevent pursuit, I carried him to one of the carts standing Cork a Society for promoting the Fine Arts, under very favourable aus- | and flowing draperies, aud valiant princes and princesses, that slept away 
y near the tavern and covered him with straw, to form a theme for a new | pices. His Holiness the Pope having presented to George the Fourth a) 4 hundred years and more in houses built of gold, and rich with diamonds, 
Lith die = S ee Just as I turned into the street I encountered that scoua- | number of casts from the Antique, comprising in themselves copies of the | pearls, and other precious jewels. What to him were the cold and chil- 
radon tn Seon ys ng naff ew endeavoured so basely to rob me of my | most glorious pieces in the Vatican, and in the chief Italian galleries, his fing calculations of friends and relatives? His heart and soul were al- 
waggea- hig, o penn wt be gone - — y we might give the alarm, I seized | Majesty, to whom they were of be ong, beste Sa the weep! ready in the Ideal, lived in it, panted for it, fed upon it, dedicated itself 
a Wee callin. coe gee - sb va . — ig at ag to prevent him trom of Lord snnismore—a A. noite tps a W hose rr a - solely and for ever unto it and thee, O Beauty! And now we behold him, 
Sen, ae ally bo . a. pte ea to the e ge of the wood, occasion- pictures at Canvamore, between Fermoy an , allow, was said to be the | seated before this astonishing statue—the sun-god before him, the sun- 
poet eel this a m pi. ; Ps - y a blow from an ox-goad. Having reached finest in Ireland—ona number of gentlemen who formed themselves into | shine around—-drinking in new draughts of dreamy, but brilliant inspira- 
he place, As pe in — re eased him, but chased him nearly half-way back | an art-comimittee, founded a society, and in a short time enrolled among | tion, from its immorta presence—warm—animated—glowing, in brain 
‘ed * Das pi ~ town, oat wane him unmercifully, and adding the loudest and | their subscribers nearly all the principal gentry of Cork and its neigh- | and pulse. And Venus, too, is there, to shed into his spirit a portion of 
as teams nae eerene Fes 3 oon utter to the despairing shrieks of the terrified | bourhood. A public room, which had been formerly used as a theatre by | her celestial charms—to attune and accustom his eye to never-dying 
ney the wy ~~, !' jac 1 = sounds were never yet vented, and, perhaps, | the Apollo Society of amateur actors, was tixed upon as the place most sul-| heanty--to make him in love with it, and @f! thet is synonymous with it 
desed all bing wi again be eard in Lunenburg. table for the reception of this valuable collection ef casts. It was situ-} heroism, virtue, truth, honour, generosity, faithfulness—for all these are 
i canal, tod ane emame unearthly screams that were supposed to have emana- | ated in one of the principal streets, and lighted from the top; the stage | moral beauty, and unhappy are they to whose imagination it has never 
fore they Ca - om ac seal ty the valiant sentinel, The following morning | was screened from sight bya well painted view of the iuterior of a Greek | heen presented, how beautiful are the countenances of each and all those 
‘from the Rae — see pe geen + near part - the way to Petite | Temple; the pit, which was spacious and circular, was boarded over to! with wisdom, too, and justice; and that neither the morning nor the even- 
. é ( « » » ar zhere we — ———_—_ - Le - : * » as satel , 
from one then were was a blazed line.” aan parte . mn “ees a of where be - * Asan illustration of the manner in which traditions become confused, | "8 5tar are half so fair.* And Mercury —r by, = inspire = him 
- the devil saree ai of = al years before by a government | _ A } Scacmetinets Gun’ tein Gant aevdiee tne oiiabiiben such thoughts as meetly proceed from the god of eloquence and grace- 
yor, which would conduct me to a mill onthe river, near which was | 204 finally lost altogether, the Judge told me that the preceding year, 
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or the devil. Every calf that died, every cow that refused to yield her 


the best salmon fishery in the province. When once upon it, he said, I 









































when revisiting the scenes of his youthful days, he ascended the La Haive | 


fulness; and the fair form of Antirous, and the colossal ruin of the Theseus, 


; ~pre “db / | -like ity of Diana. Lo! all these are round about him 
to try the could not miss the route; that he was sorry he could not escort me the | for the Coles | ily ee nee a erat ry pres ees mere Te Wen decae tad tampuscioond Enthusiast of Art; and the air 
o w » di - . wR hay = es , . = a 2 ay , : its , 2c re | — ‘ 1g i ass! . 1 

lreadfully =— distance, but he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing me on my having known it when a young man, in all its wonnty, bo onus ast Sune eloquent with the thoughts, pure aud ennobling, and sublime, that seem 
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_After breakfast, armed with his gun and his fatal arrows, attended by 

his dogs, and having his bugle slung over his shoulder (for, he said, 

© never went beyond the reach of its call to his allies), he accom- 

Panied me in search of the line, which, he said, he had not seen for seve- 

ral years, for it passed through a tract of land covered with spruce-trees, 

and unintersected by brooks, which, of course, offered no attractions to 

the hunter or fisherman. In less than half an hour from the time we left 

po encampment we reached the blazed line, which was distinctly vi- 
ae. 

, a Here we are,” he exclaimed; “there can be no mistake now; it will 

ane yyy to the river. I will proceed with you about a mile 

eat of nic J is as far as is compatible with my safety, or the supposed 

; of my predec essor, poor Nicholas Spohr. 
We had not travelled far before a violent barking of the dogs awakened 


*™ &- ; : nes 
2 This is a term applied to a boundary marked by cutting a - out of 
very tree in the line run by the compass, aud admirably well ca culated 


believed it possible that the improvements, as the reckless clearings in | 
Americaare called, could have so transformed and disfigured this lovely 
spot as they have done. He was shocked to find that it was a common- 
looking, naked inlet or indentation, in a great bare field, overlooked by 
an unsightly log-house. Three small greeu mounds still marked the site 
of the former buildings, but the glory of the place had departed for ever. 
The people that resided upon it, who were squatters, knew nothing of 
its history beyond that of a murder having been committed there by the 
Indians, in the first settlement of the country. A more respectable tami- 
ly, living on the opposite side of the river, asserted, that the original pro- 
prietor, Nicholas Spohr, had been robbed and barbarously killed by a 
pirate called Captain Kidd or Captain Smith, that there was a tradition | 
that the buccaniers had buried great treasure there, and that one Jacob | 
Lohnas, lately deceased, used to aver, that at the full ofthe moon in Sep- 
tember (about the time of the first white frost), a little old man, with a 
long pipe in one hand and a cane inthe other, had often been seen walk. | 
ing on the beach at midnight; that it was along time since they had, 
heard the story, but they thought Jacob said he ouce heard him ringing | 








jor the purpose. 


a little hand-bell. | 


te fall from their mute eyes and lips. And the bey labours on still—his 
soul becomes, as it were, the temple in which those spirits of beauty, and 
grandeur, and strength, and divine glory, become enshrined; and, eight 
or ten years after, he goes forth among men, to take them by surprise— 
to rank his name, at once and for ever, with the immortals in his art—to 
become one of the greatest and most original painters in the world—the 
sride of England, and of English art—the renown and glory of his own 
land. Such a boy was this—and such is the man presented to you here 
in Daniet Mac ise. 

And great and wonderful, indeed, is the genius of this Daniel—of our 
Daniel, as he may well be called; for what Irishman is there, orcan there 
be, who does not feel his heart pant with exultation when he knows that 
he has the honour of being the countryman of such a man as this? With 
Burke and Berkeley, in philosoph ; with Swift and Maginn, in humour; 
with Goldsmith, in poetry ; with Sheridan and Flood, in eloquence ; with 
Farquhar and Congreve, inthe comic drama; with Knowles and Sheil, 








* Plotinus. 











in tragedy; with Hogan, M‘Dowell, and Kirke in sculpture ; with Barry, 
Maclise, aa Danby in painting; and, last of all, with Wellington, #8 
war, and Wellesley, in the council and in elegant scholarship, what 
country in the world can produce a brighter galary than this? And illus- 
trated as Ireland has been by the birth of such men, how mean, and vile, 
and base, are those jealousies which keep Irishmen in disunion and in 
weakness, and which, urging on brother against brother, have made her 
name a byword and a mockery among the people of the earth, and her- 
self the weeping Niobe of nations. For, behold how infamously we treat 
all. our illustrious men! Has Swift a statue? Has Flood a column? Has 
Goldsmith a bust ? Has Sheridan a picture, or Burke ashrine, or Maginn 
a cenetaph, or B a niche? I could weep for the degradation we have 
sunk into, and the hopeless monomania in which we now labour, when 
we raise altars and busts to dog-faced demagogues of nine-and-twenty, 
while Knowles is struggling for life, and all our men of intellect are ex- 
- iled in other lands? f 7 
But. enough of this! Why have I written it? Why, alas! is it neces, 
that it should be written ? : 
et me proceed— 

I have introduced to thee, then, O, gentle reader, the subject of the 
present sketch, Daniel Maclise, Royal Academician and future President, 
if there be faith in prediction; and truth, and justice, and fair play, re- 
main among mankind. I have introduced him to thee in his thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, seated among the remnants of Grecian art; studying 
like Raffaelle at Rome, their fine and exquisite proportions, living 4 it, 
were among the ancient sculptors, and learning from them, not only their 
contours, and dra , and attitudes, but the very soul and spirit, and 

rinciples of art itself. ‘I find mention,” says a learned hisvorian of 
Fealian painting, in one of his digressions on Raffaelle, “I find mention, 
says he, “that being interrogated by one of his pupils, in what part of 
heaven, in what mould existed those wondrous features which he only 
drew, he pointed to the casts of the antique heads just alluded to, adding, 
you too may gather from such examples, beauties similar to those in my 
pictures, if your skill be equal to the task.” And it was in a school of 
similar, though not of seed beauty, that, as I haye shown thee, our young 
Maclise first strenuously stripped himself to the work. It is necessary, 
however, that I should go back a little, and trace him trom his birth up- 
wards to his fourteenth year; for the curiosity to be made acquainted with 
these matters appertaining to a man of true genius, isa just, a proper, and 
laudable curiosity. : : i : 

The immediate family of Maclise then is not purely Irish, but is Scoto- 
Irish. It was the name adopted by some members of the Clan Mac 
Donald. who were noted for having taken too active a part in the Scot- 
tish Rebellion, headed by the old Pretender against the House of Bruns- 
wick. These Mac Donalds were forced to quit Scotland—their estates 
were confiscated—and after peace was established, they returned to the 
Highlands, assuming for obvious reasons the name of Mac Leish. Daniel, 
the grandf ther of the painter, was one of this family, and was born on 
St. Andrew’s day, in 1726, in the north Highlands, between the towns of 
Callender and Monteith in Perthshire—he had two elder brothers, Mal- 
colm and James. They were farmers and mill owners. At eighteen, 
Daniel entered a volunteer regiment, named, when first enrolled, the 
Highland Watch (afterwards the famous 42nd.) This regiment, owin 
to their local fame in the Highlands, were invited to London, reviewe 
by the King, George II., in person, sent intojthe Netherlands, and there 
served in the war under William, Duke of Cumberland. The Highlan- 
der, Daniel, was present at the battlesof Fontenoy, and Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where seven thousand men were slain; at the defeat at Val, near Maes- 
tricht, and at Dettingen. He was wounded at Fontenoy, and was made 
adjutant. When the general army was recalled from Flanders, the High- 
lund Watch was sent into Ireland, and the rest of the British troops passed 
into Scotland, to quell the rebellion raised by the young Pretender. Mal- 
colm and James, the brothers of Daniel, joined the rebels, and were en- 

ed at Culloden. The Highlander was quartered at Charlemont, in 

e County of Armagh. Here he married into the family of the Hills, 
retired from the army, enjoyed pension and halfpay, and finally settled in 
Dublin in 1750. He had seventeen children, twelve boys and five girls, 
all of whom died when young, with the exception of Alexander, the father 
of the painter. This gentleman obtained an ensign’s commission in his 
eighteenth year, in the Elgin Fencibles, a crops raised by Lady Drum- 
mond in 1794,* and sent into Ireland inthe rebellion of 1798. This regi- 
ment being stationed in Cork, our young ensign married Miss Rebecca 
Bohanan, of a well known and loyally reputed Bandon family, and nearly 
related to the Clears of that city, wealthy merchants. 

The regiment was disbanded, after seven years’ existence, and the 


mann a prongood Mane him in the ph SN and he was induced to 
enter the banking-house of his friendly patron, where for a whole year he 
devoted himself, greatly against his feelings, to its uncongenial duties. 
At length all bonds were broken ; fresh advice came, and he was allow- 
ed for the first time to follow, unconstrainedly, his inclination towards 
art—unconstrainedly, I say, for his tendency towards it, hitherto, had 
ever been checked. He now returned to his favourite study of the An- 
tique, and became acquainted with a gentleman who confirmed all his 
inclinations—Richard Sainthill—whose antiquarian knowledge and vari- 
ous literary attainments eminently quulified him for inspiringa youth with 
a true devotion to the classic, to the sublime, and to the beautiful. His 
attention was now directed to medalling, to heraldry, and the like exer- 
cises, and he made various drawings in both departments. His pencil 
was always ready, and in constant exercise. About this time he went 
to Killarney, and with the Rev. Mr. Hyde,” visited all the most romantic 
scenery, aud numerous were the sketches with which his portfolio was fill- 
ed on his return. His pencil was again called into requisition, and he 
literally made the portraits of all the officers then stationed in the Cork 
barracks. He was now sixteen. 

In 1827, while he was staying at a friend’s house in the neighbourhood 
of Fermoy, he was ugresdaly surprised to find stopping for breakfast at 
the hotel, Bianconi’s jaunting-car, loaded with a number of his school- 
fellows on their way to Trinity College, Hailing him with = glee, 
|e was persuaded in five minutes to join the party. He paid for his seat, 
packed up his light portmanteau, and in halfan hour was on his road to 
the metropolis. There he met an officer of the» 14th Light Dragoons, 
whom he had known in Cork, and having made a happy sketch of him 
in his dragoon uniform,’ it led to his having the same service to render 
to every officer in the regiment; and from them his name spread far and 
wide, and most of the military men then stationed in Dublin sat to him. 
Many of these sketches exhibited considerable power of drawing in a self- 
taught lad of sixteen. With some guineas in his purse, he now set out, 
accompanied by two of his old school-fellows, on a pedestrian tour through 
Wicklow, and in ten days they had nearly traversed the entire county, 
managing their route so as to see every remarkable spot it contained. 
He sketched everything—Views in the Dargle—Powerscourt—glimpses 
in the Mountains—the Valley of the Seven Churches—Glendalough’s 
gloomy Shore, &c. He visited St. Kevin’s Bed, hallowed just before by 
the devotions of another pilgrim, Sir W. Scott, wandered through the 
Vale of Avoca, and caught into his sketch book the Meeting of the Waters. 
The party slept in peagants’ sheds and cocklofts, dined on potatoes and 
= ; were benighted once on the mountains in the vicinity of the 

ugar Loaf, and ve themselves a bed with large stones on its summit 
covered over with heather which they plucked for blankets. Having 
returned to Dublin, he visited the Fair of Donnybrook, and then com- 
menced his meanderings homeward, visiting every old Castle and Abbe 
in his way. He made many elaborate drawings—Holy Cross, O’Brien’s 
Tomb, the Rock of Cashel, &c. &c., with numerous characteristic sketch- 
es ofthe peasantry. In short, he was the Titmarsh of his time as far as 
Art was concorned. 

-I ought, perhaps, to have stated before that he had been introduced in 
1826 to the family ofthe Penroses, whose beautiful seat, Wood Hill, was 
close to the demesne of his friend Newenham, and possessed also a very 
remarkable picture galiery. Here, too, he studied a great deal, and made 
many copies; Dne of thé well known Venus Rising from the Sea, by his 
townsman Ba’ He copied also a historic picture of the Sacrifice of 
Gideon by Bouchier, the Return of Telemachus by Angelica Kauffman, a 
Head by Titian, and many others. He also poner | at the same time, from 
the well known prints, all the large heads of Raffaelle’s Transfiguration, as 
well as the careful outline of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, the Cru- 
cifixion in Carey’s-Lane Chapel, attributed to Guido, and many of Barry’s 
etchings of the series of his pictures in the Adelphi. He wasintroduced to 
Crofton Croker, who visited his native city in 1826, and made some de- 
signs for his Fairy Legends, which were afterwards engraved and pub- 
lished with the book. 

I might also, perhaps, have added, that though fame is silent respecting 
his exercises in the classical seminary, she used to speak trumpet- tongued 
of his doings in exercises of another kind—those [ mean by flood and field. 
He used to swim from the Old Castle at Blackrock to the Little Island, 
and back again without resting—he fenced, he danced, wrote poetry, and 
aye the guitar. Certain masquerades were got up in Cork for charita- 

le purposes, and at one he was able to add considerably to the funds by 
his personating an itinerant artist, Dicky Tuite, making rapidly on the spot 
several grotesque sketches of the assembled characters, which were im- 
mediately bought. He handled the oar well, and could row for nine 





oung ensign, by the exigencies of the time, and thé representations of 
is wife’s relatives, was induced to enter into the conduct of a trade, for 
which he had not one single requisite. He superintended, however, for 
many years, the business of a tan-yard in Cork, and fulfilled, daring the 
war, several government contracts for the troops embarking at Cove.— 
His course off trade, however, was not prosperous, and after five-and 
thirty years’ unceasing toil, he found himself almost as poor as when he 
began. He had tea children, of whom the eldest was Daniel, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, who was born in George’s street, just near Grafton’s- 
alley, on the 25th of January, 1811; a lineal descendant of two kilted 
predecessors. 
Such, then, is the genealogical sketch of Maclise for two generations ; 
and curious truly would it be to inquire by what metempsychosis the 
deon of the stout. stalwart, fighting Highlander, of Dettingen and 
ontenoy, flashed upon the world in the character of the great and gold- 
éen-dreaming Painter that he is. Curious, indeed, the investigation would 
be; but we shall pass it by for the present, and re-enter the Hall of Sta- 
tues, in which we first presented Maclise to the reader. The effect upon 
his mind of these beautiful and actual moulds from the originals that had 
been worshipped by generations, was at first overwheiming—then it be- 
came inspiring. From month to month, by day, by night, he studied 
from their perfect forms, labouring still over his portfolio, ‘but breathlese 
always before one, the breathing statue of the Sun-God. We are told by 
Poussin, that the remains of antiquity at Rome afforded him instructions 
which he could not expect from the best masters. He studied the beau- 
tifal in the Greek statues, and from the Meleager of the Vatican, now as- 
certained to be Mercury, he derived his rules of proportion—arches, 
columns, antique vases, and urns, were thus rendered tributary to the de- 
coration of his pictures; while from the basso relievos he acquired that 
elegant contrast, that propriety of attitude, and that fear of crowding 
his pictures, for which he was so remarkable; being accustomed to say 
that a half figure more than requisite was sufficient to destroy the harmo- 
ny of a whole composition. Such was the particular model which Pous- 
sin contemplated. Guido René, on the contrary, declared that the Medi- 
cean Venus and the Niobe were those from which he himself most loved 
to copy. But far before either it must be admitted was that which Ma. 
clise selected as his studio, contemplated, and loved, till every part and 
portion ofit was printed on his heart—the great and glorious Pho:busA pollo. 
At length an exhibition was established, and young Maclise exhibited 
a drawing of his favourite statue. In the next year he presented an 
original design of HZneas bearing Anchises from the sacking of Troy, in 
— the story was represented with true Virgilian tenderness and sub- 
mity— 
J “ Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostre ; 
Ipse subibo humeris, nec me labor iste gravabit ; 
Quo res cumque cadent, unum et commune periclum, 
Una salus ambobus eyt.”— Virg. neid, lib. ii., v. 707. 
About this time an old maiden lady, Miss Spratt, took an active interest 
in his young efforts, and introduced him to various members of her ac- 
quaintence; among others, to the late Mr. Newenham, the banker, and, 
it might be added, sculptor, for, like Rogers, he united two dissimilar 
pursuits. The boy became thenceforth almost a constant guest at Sum- 
merhill, a charming residence overlooking the river, and commanding a 
fine prospect of that exquisite sea-avenue which extends from Glanmire 
‘ to the city. Here was a place entirely congenial to his taste. Mr. New- 
enham had a gallery of pictures, very well selected; the house was the 
resort of all who could in any way pretend to taste; and the daughter 


and the father, both wedded to art, carried on the actual exercise of | 


painting and modelling. Colours, canvass, and the easel, the model stand 
and clay, thus became familiar objects to young Maclise, and it was here, 
with borrowed colours, and on an imposing tablet, that his first exercise 
in oil colour occurred. This was a portrait of his old lady-patroness, 
Miss Spratt, which for rigid faithfulness and stern detail was, in techui- 
cal phrase, pronounced to be impayable. The same lady took him to 
the celebrated Dr. Spurzheim, who manipulated, and pronounced the 
sentence—* A Painter indeed,’’ which was supposed to be most oracu- 


lar, and had its effect in confirming his tendency, and fulfilling its passed without applause, but from the simultaneous murmur wh 


prediction. 


Even at this time the horizon was notclear enough to enable his friends 





* This Lady Drummond seems to have been a beautiful amazon. 
appeared in kilt and tartan on the Inch of Perth, mounted on a charger, 
and gave the colours to the regiment. It was said that by the charms of 
her presence she gained over many a recusant recruit, personally solici- 
ting them with a guinea placed between her beautiful lips. 


miles ata stretch. He sang in the Presbyterian Chapel, cutting in the 
intervals of prayer many an amusing face on the mide of the old pew- 
He played the flute, wrote fun for Bolster’s Magazine, laughed at his music 
master, and caricatured his meagre Italian visage. In evi, he was the 
wildest, wittiest, cleverest, best tempered, mudestest, and most accom- 
plished boy in the entire province. 

Perhaps it is not unworthy of mention that he owes deep obligation to 
Dr. Woodroffe, who afforded him every facility in his study of anatomy. 
He for years attended the doctor’s lectures, and devoted himself, durin 
many winters, to actual dissection ; following in this the example of Michae 
Angelo, who for twelve years devoted himself to anatomy, and thus laid 
the foundation of that style from which he obtained the glorious name of 
the Dante of the Art. The Cork Institution afforded his gratuitous ad- 
mission to their lectures, and Professors Davy and Taylor, who annually 
delivered discourses on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, always left a 
ticket at his disposal. The Institution had some wleukie ce to which 
he had atall times free access ; and from the Cork Library he received a 
similar privile In fact he got, as he says himself, “a splendid educa. 
tion;” that is, like all men of rare genius, he gave himself one. He never 
spared labour—he never was too great a man for exertion. He did not 
a weed trust to genius unassisted by work. He laboured on and on, and 
beuold he has won the prize. Palmam qui meruit ferat. Reader, go thou 
and do likewise.—Dublin University Mag.— Conclusion in our nezt. 

———a 


THE SPANISH ACTORS IN PARIS. 


BY AN ENGLISH SIGHT-SEER. 
One evening at the Tuileries, shortly after the arrival of the Duchess 
de Montpensier in Paris, the Queen of the French, being anxious to 
amuse the Infanta as much as possible, asked her what recreation she 


would prefer ? 
she eagerly exclaimed, 

“ There's nothing in the world I should enjoy so much as a game at 
blindman’s buff with the officers of the guard !” 

Kind and amiable as the Queen of the French is, her notions of decorum 
were rather too strict to allow her to meet the Infanta’s wishes, and the 
officers of the guard were therefore left to their usual nightly rounds, in- 
stead of being summoned to run round the room after a charming young 
princess, though there can be little doubt as to which occupation they 
would have preferred ; 

Blindman’s-buff wader such cireumstancesbeing out of the question, some 
other amusement became necessary, and, thanks to the gallantry of Louis 
Philippe, a troop of Spanish actors from Madrid have crossed the Pyre- 
nees, and gave their first representation last night in the Salle Ventadour, 
where the Italian Opera has just closed. 

All Paris has been on the qui vive for this event, a Spanish comedy (not 
to speak politically) being a thing hitherto unknown in this city; and 
every inch of room in the theatre was let at advanced prices. A gayer 
scene than the apne greseates before the curtain it is difficult to imagine 
the theatre itself is decorated with great taste, and the deep crimson 
linings of the boxes and stalls, and the disposition of the soft globe-lamps 
add greatly to the very desirable object of bringing out the beauty which 
is so often obscured by an injudicious choice of colours and bad arrange- 
ment of lights. Whatever there is in Paris of handsome or fashionable, 
lion or lionne of every degree of celebrity, was present last night, and ex- 
pectation was on tip-toe, the novelty of the thing being, of course, the 
great attraction—for as to understanding the language of the actors nv one, 
apparently, made the slightest pretension to do so. 

“Vous comprenez l’Espagnol?” said a bearded youth behind me, to an 
equally hirsute companion. 
| “ Pas un mot,” was the calm reply, as he levelled his glass at a beauti- 

fal Euglish woman on the opposite side of the house. 

“Ni moi non plus,” returned his friend, “ mais je comprends la danse, 
¢a eat bien traduisible!” 

But if the sonorous eloquence of Castile failed of its effect, the Jota of 
Arragon was certainly fully appreciated. Not that the witof the 


The eyes of the young princess sparkled with delight as 





gracioso 
wil ; > ich pre- 
| ceded it, it was evident it proceeded from a knot of veritatle Spaniards 
who had planted themselves in the centre of the parterre, to revel 
in the enjoyment from which, doubtless, many of them had long been 


She exiled. 


* F rom the lady of this gentleman he receivec his first colour-box, 
by a kinsman of the same this memoir is written. 
owes to *‘ Sweet Castle Hyde.” 


and 


So much for what he | pearance through the wt ; : +} 
| bon. and still mistaken for the kiug. Garcia whose arquebuse (in the 13th 


Before I say any thing of the actors, I must s of the two most 
notable personages amongst the audience, Queen Christina and the Duch- 
ess de Montpensier, who arse: the royal box. The former, as all the 
world knows, is forty, fat—and fair,—as far as complexion goes, but no 
longer so in the sense significant of beauty; her proiile is a very bad one, 
and her full face quite justifies the term in its absolute meaning; for her 
figure, any description will serve that conveys an idea of size, and per- 
haps an elastic ha may be as good an image as any other. This em- 
bonpoint is sometimes slightly in & majesty’s way, for instance, at her 
devotions; and the other day, during careme in the church of St. Philippe 
du Roule, whither she always repairs to pray, she got so thoroughly em- 
bedded in the pavement while kneeling that ail her efforts to rise were 
unavailing, and her attendants were forced to come to her assistance. This 
ought to have been the business of the Duke de Rianzares, now the 
French Duke de Montemoro, why knelt at her side, but he, with the true 
phlegm of a husband to whom a wife’s difficulties were no novelty, re- 
mained absorbed in holy meditation. And whether his trance was dis- 
turbed or not by the furious glance which Christina bestowed upon him 
I cannot say, but upon any one less self-possessed than Munoz it certain- 
ly would have excited some visible symptomsof discomfort. Her majes- 
ty’s frame of mind must at any rate have been enviable, for—she had just 
taken the sacrament !—Queen Christina’s costume last night had in it 
nothing striking ; she wore no diamonds—at least, 1 observed none— 
which is the more remarkable as there are said to be in her coffers 
jewels to the value of eighty millions of francs, which she contrived to 
peg out of m gr by every avenue, in some instances packing them 
up in bottles, and thus passing them for sherry. So completely were the 
royal treasures at Madrid devalise, that only a single necklace remained 
for Queen Isabella, no less than seventy ecrins being found at the palace 
empty after her departure. 

o returnto a more pleasing personage, her daughter, the Infanta Luisa 
Fernanda. 

Many and very different accounts have been given of her personal ap- 
pearance. It was at first said that, totally unlike her sister, she was 
perfectly beautiful ; then, that she was affreusement laide; and if the por- 
trait which is to be seen on the Boulevard Italien could be relied on, the 
last description would be nearest the mark; but, as in most cases, truth 
lies between, and the only wonder is that the artist who has aimed at re- 
producing her features, should have so far forgotten his metier, in paint- 
ing a royal personage, as to have done her so little justice. 1 was seated 
so near the royal box, and was so intent upon examining the features of 
this future Helen, that I cannot be mistaken as to their contour and ex- 
pression. My opinion is, that the Duchess de Montpensier is decidedly 
pretty. She has a very agreeable countenance, avec beaucoup de physiog- 
nomie; her eyes are large and expressive ; her eyebrows highly arched 
but not forcibly patat wi. her mouth small and full of mobility, and dis- 
covering when she smiles, which shejdoes frequently, a range of pearly 
teeth; her hair is dark and Juxuriant, but seems to want lustre; her com- 
= is very sallow, a defect less perceptible by night than by day; 

er nose is the only feature decidedly bad, but only so with reference to 
the rest; it reminds one of the portraits of her father Ferdinand, but is 
much less re¢rousse than that of her mother. Her mannersseemcourteous , 
and her disposition lively, and the cares incident to her position have not 
as yet left any trace behind them. At times you would give her only the 
fifteen years which are all she has yet seen, but the general impression is 
that ofa much older person—sighteen, twenty, or even five and twenty 
years—an effect produced by her fully developed figure. Her dress was 
simple but pretty: in her hair were roses and pearl pins, and a small 
head-dress of black lace fell behind her ears, in which were pear! ear- 
rings. Her dress was pink, with a berthe (I believe ladies oat itso) of 
black lace. Altogether, she gave one the idea of a very pleasing, well- 
dressed young lady, whom any cavalier would be most happy to polka 
with in any society, and who, with half the fortune assigned to her 
[which, by the way, they say Louis Philippe has not yet touched] would 
make a sensation amongst our English heiresses of Albion. A propos of 
her dot, the story goes that the thirty millions which the king understood 
to be francs, are explained by Marie Christine to be only reals, which 
diminishes their value by three-fourths; but it is hardly possible that 
Louis Philippe could have been so thoroughly done as this mystification 
would imply. 

The curtain is raised, and the actors in the Saynete, Mi Secretarioy Yo 
(my Secretary and Myself,) appear upon the scene. These were La Con- 
desa (Senora Baus,) her duenna or confidante, Zuiteria (Senora Bardon,) 
Don Fabricio (Lombia,) and Dor Eugenio (Caltanazor.) The story is 
extremely simple: the countess, a beautiful widow, living near Madrid, 
is beloved by a rich young merchant, Don Fabricio, who has lost his heart 
in negotiating fog the purchase of her ——e seat, but has not courage 
to declare his passion. He is stimulated to do so by the duenna, who is 
most anxious to return to the capital, for she looks upon all the world, 
outside the walls of Madrid, as a desert, and conceives that her only 
chance of getting a husband, old as she is; exists in the possibility of 
finding him on the Prado, or at the Puerta del Sol. Fabricio, accustom- 
ed only to commercial affairs, is compelled to have recourse to his secre- 
tary, Eugenio, who writes a letter explanatory of his patron's feelings, 
but expresses himself rather as if he were consigning a cargo than ma- 
king an offer of his hand; the style, however, is amended, and the letter 
graciously received, but Fabricio is at a loss what move next to make, 
while, in the meantime, the secretary has brought himself to think that 
he might stand a better chance with the lady than his principal. Fabri- 
cio has a happy idea, he will serenade his mistres. But unluckily, he 
can’t sing. This deficiency his secretary undertakes to supply; and 
straightway the seguidilla is heard beneath the lady’s windows. She is 
of course enchanted with the compliment, and in an interview with 
Fabricio, is about to resign her hand to him, when the unhappy secretary, 
believing the lady to be alone, strikes up on his own account. She re- 
cognises the voice and reproaches Fabricio with the deception; the sec- 
retary enters, the Condesa seems disposed to award the prize to him, and 
torments her lover with the dread of herdoing so. But this state of un- 
certainty does not last long ; she gives Fabricio a tender glance, he throws 
himself at her feet, and they are happy; while the poor secretary, who 
has done all the work, is left planté /a; the duenna offers to make him 
amends, he declines the honour somewhat brusquely, and the piece fin- 
ishes with a tag delivered by Don Fabricio. Without developing any 
first-rate comic talent, the Saynete was creditably performed. Madame 
Baus is a pretty woman, and a tolerable actress, but her voice is rather 
harsh, and pitched in too high a key—a characteristic of the whole 
troupe. 

Next came the “ Boleras Robadas,” and it would be difficult to do jus- 
tice to the wonderful agility and graceof movement which marked thesy 
dances! hand, eye, and foot kept time with the most perfect precision, 
and, as in every other similar exhibition during the evening, it was only 
when the dancers were fairly exhausted that they gave in. A single 
Spanish figurante produces little effect; but when a dozen or more are 
in motion at once, the effect is widely different. 

The drama of “ Garcia de] Castanar, El Labrador Mas Honrado,” (The 
worthiest Labourer’) succeeded. The story is briefly this:—A king of 
Castile (in the 13th century) is solicited by a nobleman whose services 
have been conspicuous, to confer on him the Banda roja (or red ribbon, ) 
an honour which is conceded. A list of those who, by their contribu- 
tions, have most assisted in the war against the Moors is then laid before 
the king by his minister, the Count de Orgaz, and it —— that a cer- 
tain cultivator of his own estate, Garcia del Castanar, has furnished more 
men and money than any of the grandees of Castile. The king is desir- 
ous of seeing one who, living so simply, has effected so much, and under 
the pretext of joining a hunting party, resolves to set out for Garcia's 
abode, accompanied only by Don Mendo, whom at the same time he de- 
corates with his own ribbon. The minister writes to inform Garcia of 
the king’s intention, whom he tells him he will at once recognise by the 
ribbon which he always wears. We are next intruduced to Garcia's hap- 
py home, where we see him with his young and beautiful wife, Blanca, 
and surrounded by his farm-labourers and domestics. They celebrate 
the happiness of a rural life by songs and dances, and shortly afterwards 
the king and his suite arrive. He addresses Garcia in the kindest terms, 
but without making himself known, and Don Mendo, who is mistaken for 
his royal master, falls violently in love with Blanca, to whom he commu- 
nicates his sudden passion. She dissimulates her anger at theavowal for 
fear of dangerous consequences, but Garcia has himself observed = 
supposed king’s admiration. Content, however, 10 the full belief in his 
wife’s virtue, he banishes suspicion, and his royal guest departs with Don 
Mendo. Inthe second act the king announces to his minister his inten- 
tion of bestowing on Garcia a command in an expedition against the 
Moors. Bras, the confidential servant of Garcia, arrives at court op @ 
| message respecting subsidivs; Don Mendo sees him and learns that his 
master is to be absent from his house on a huuting party, and resolves to 
take advautage of the opportunity to endeavour to see Blanca again. He 
lrepairs thither in the dead of the night, but Garcia has returaed home 
sooner than expected, and after an affectionate interview with his wife, 
whom he is about to follow to ber chamber, is startled by the sudden ap 
ndow of Don Mendo, still wearing the red rib- 
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mortal view—uachanging, over the individual dead these time-honoured 
words have uttered one sacred, unfailing promise, as earnest to an ever 
living hope! Whilst they sang, the other had lifted up the great stone 
which covered the mouth of the sepulchral vaults; there were no means 
of entering them, but with the aid of ropes they lowered down the body, 
still seated in the chair with his gorgeous rebes and his costly mitre, for 
it is the privilege of the members of the Synod thus to carry down the 
emblems of their earthly state to the realm of the worm; and as he dis- 
appeared in this singular tomb, the unsteady head seemed to bow thema 
last solemn adieu; and when the damp air rushed up from the vaults, 
they would hear the pages of his buok rustling, as though he were rapid- 
ly turning over the leaves. Then they covered up the sepulchre again, 
the aged Egoumenos fell prostrate on the holluw stone, in prayers, and 
the monks dispersed in silence; Neophytus himself prepared to depart 
on his errand to the Soulivte Captain, and the last sad murmur of the fu- 
neral bell died away in the joyous woods it had filled with its mournful 
echoes. 


— 

LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- 
RAND. 
Continued. 

Six months after the resignation of Talleyrand, Buonaparte landed at 
Frejus, oo his unexpected return from Egypt. The Directorial govern- 
meut was then in a crisis. Talleyrand hastened to put himself in com- 
munication with him. Sieyes, then occupying an influential position, 
had formerly had a difference with Buonaparte, which had been recon- 
ciled. Talleyrand devoted himself to bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween two personages, whose co-operation he knew to be necessary for 
the fulfilment of his designs, and succeeded. He also prevailed on the 
weak and vacillating Barras to retire from the Directory, at the critical 
moment when his absence was necessary, and having gained over Sieyes 
and Roger Ducos, he effected the dislocation of the government. 'Fouché 
used his best exertions to keep the Jacobius quiet, while Talley: and com- 
pleted his work by tranquillizing the moderate party, over which he ne- 
ver ceased to exercise a considerable influence. In a word, the revolu- 
tion of the 18th Brumaire was planned and executed. 

The reward for his zeal and wise counsels was soon conferred onhim. 
The consular government was established on the 22nd November, 1799, 
and a week afterwards Talleyrand assumed his place in the Hotel des 
Affaires Etraugéres. The establishment of the Consulate was hailed with 
an expression of joy and hope by all France. Glory, order, and liberty, 
these three great national objects, the combination of what is so rare, 
seemed to be combine.l. Such was the illusion of the moment, an illu- 
sion soon to be dispelled, for it speedily became evident that liberty was 
obliterated from this “ay combination. But glory remained. The 
splendour of victory dazzled the eye of the nation, and the dying means 
of freedom were overpowere by the artillery which announced the tri- 
umph of Marengo. Such, however, was France; a country of soldiers 
rather than citizens, ever ready to submit to the yoke, if only it be cover- 
ed with laurels. 

In the office of Foreign Affairs Talleyrand exercised over the first con- 
sul?a salutary influence. He won upon him by the vivacity of his admira- 
tion for his talents, which was most sincere, as well as by the accordance 
of their opinions at that time. He rarely left him, and when he was 
obliged by indisposition, in the summer of 1801, to go to the waters of 
Bourbon |’Archambaud, he wrote to Buonaparte:— 

“ Tleave Paris full of regret at being removed from you, for my devo- 
tion to the grand views which animate you is not without its use in pro- 
moting their accomplishment. But,” added he, “ even if what you think 
of, what you meditate, and what I behold you do, were only a spectacle 
to me, I should still feel my present absence tue most severe privation.” 

Sharing in the various projects in which the First Consul engaged, he 
aided him, in a very great degree, in the restoration of religious order 
in the country, by his successful negotiation of the Concordat. It was 
on this occasion that he succeeded in procuring a private brief, to which 
we have already alluded, authorizing him to resume the civil state, an 
authorizatiun, however, which Talleyrand had in fact assumed ten years 
before. 

The victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden led to, and facilitated the 
negotiation for a general peace, which was brought by Talleyrand to a 
conclusion, which appeared satisfactory. The treaty of Luneville, which 
extended to Germany the influence of the Revolution, by secularizing 
the ecclesiastical principalities ; the treaty of Amiens, by which England 
‘was brought to acknowledge the conquests of France, and the effects of 
the Revolution on the Continent; the conference of Lyons, by which the 
Cisalpine republic was constituted, were the great diplomatic measures 
in which, at.this epoch, Talleyrand was the chief negotiator. 

Although limited by his office to the administratign of Foreign Affairs, 
his influeuce was felt scarcely less in the internal settlement of the na- 
tion. After the general amnesty was granted to the emigrants, his exam- 
ple and his influence contributed to rally round the Consular Government 
many persons of station and character in the old regime. In short, his 

rudence and moderation were felt as a salutary check upon the spirit of 

is colleagues, while the refinement of his manners, and the nobleness of 
his descent, rendered him more acceptable to the established aristocra- 
cies of Europe. 

If he had his share of the good attending the new government, he was 
not, at the same time, exempt from a participation in its evil movements. 
Drawn on by the universal tendency of all powers unaccompanied by 
adequate responsibility to enlarge its field of action, and taking advan- | 
tage of the enthusiasm which the splendour of his military successes had 
created in his favour, Buonaparte began already to undermine the public 
liberties. The orators of the Constituent, who had theorised so eloquent- 
ly on the subject of national rights, and denounced so bitterly the en- 
croachments of absolutisin, and all the tribunes of the Convention, now 
transformed into courtiers, vied with each other in the ardour and the 
zeal with which they aided the first Consul in the immolation of one lib- 
erty after another, liberties which had but lately cost so much blood, and 











so many tears. Theex-bishop of Autun was not the least obseqaious of 
the agents of the aspirants to a military dictatorship. It must, however, 
be admitted that these liberties and rights, now so easily surrendered, had | 
not as yet acquired a practical existence. They were acknowledged on | 
paper, but had not yet passed into action; and it may be said, in pallia- 
tion, if not in defence, of those who gave themselves up to the rule of 
the future Emperor, that if a despotism must have existed at all, it was 
better aad less humiliating to submit to the victor in a hundred battles, | 
surrounded with glory, and covered with laurels, than to sink under the | 
knives of a band of cut-throats, or yield to the regime of licentious char- 
latans, courtezans, and robbers 

But, unfortunately for the memory of Talleyrand, all his compliances 
cannot be so easily palliated. The most indulgent view which can be | 
taken of his share of the proceedings which terminated in the death of 
the Due D’Enghien, leaves an indelible stain upon his name. After the 
re-commencement of the war, the party of the emigration engaged in va- | 
rious plots, directed against the new head of the State. Several attempts | 
at assassination are said to have been detected in time, and prevented.— | 
The friends of Napoleon say that the depositions of the servants of George 
Cadoudal were, by a misconstruction, supposed to implicate the Dac D’- 
Enghien, when, in reality, the party hinted at was Pichegru. 
bable, however, that Bonaparte, a by the perpetual dang 
his person was exposed, especially after the explosion of tse infernal | 
machine, in 1802, was eager to seize A distinguished object on whom | 
his vengeance could be wreaked, and whose fate might strike terror into | 
the Royalist party. The young prince, innocent of all purpose against | 
the French ruler, engaged in field sports within a day’s journey of the | 
frontier was basely seized, in violation of all the principles of ‘interna. | 
tional law, brought to the Chateau of Vincennes, and after the mockery | 
of atrial, shot, under pretence of being an accomplice of those who had 
plotted against the life of the First Consul. Talleyrand was then Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and in the ordinary course of his official business, 
must be presumed to have been the agent through, and by whom, this 
atrocious proceeding was taken. It is not denied that the seizure of the | 
Duc D’Enghien, ona foreign territory, was accomplished by his order.— | 
In this act he was guilty of a flagrant violation of a sacred principle of ; 
the rights of nations. Tf, in the fury of his resentment, and for the safety 
of his person, the First Consul disregarded those laws which are the only 
safeguard for weaker states, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose pecu- 
liar office rendered the observance of these laws his special duty, cannot 
be defended for having acted in defiance of them. 

But it may be said, that when Talleyrand lent himself tothis infraction 
of international right, and caused the illegal seizure of the person of the 
prince, he was not in the secret of the ultimate intentions of Bonaparte 
Aw tte him. There is, it must be admitted, no positive proof that 
Talleyrand was consulted as to the bloody act perpetrated in the ditch of 
the Castle of Vincennes, and the natural gentleness and moderation of 
his character would, in the absence of proof, raise a presumption against 
such a supposition. : 
wAlthough nos 
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there are many circumstances which raise a strong presumption in favour 
of the supposition, that he tacitly acquiesced in the purp ‘ 
Consul, and certainly did not protest against the proceeding, either betore 
or after its perpetration. Let us examine his part in the affair more 
closely. 


ses of the First 


In the course of the examination of Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, and 
their confederates, it was declared by several of them, that a Prince of 
the House of Bourbon was expected in Paris, to direct their movements, 
and that he only waited a suitable moment to arrive. As the intention of 
these parties to direct their attack against the person of the First Con- 
sul was wot concealed, Bonaparte was excited to a pitch of indignation, 
which exceeded all limits of moderation. It was acknowledged that a 
plot had been formed to assail him in one of his customary drives in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, when escorted by his usual guards. And to this 
project it was affirmed a Bourbon Prince wasa party. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the First Consul came to the resolution, to strike terror into 
the Royalists by a signal act of vengeance. He made no concealment of 
his purpose. He repeated it to all who had access to him, and it would 
be preposterons to oaapeee that Talleyrand, his Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and most favoured adviser, could be ignorant of it. He used to re- 
peat in his excitement, that. 

“ A Bourbon was no more to him than Pichegru or Moreau, and even 
much less; that these princes, imagining themselves inviolable, wan- 
tonly exposed a crowd of inferior persons, of every rank, in the execu- 
tionof their designs, while they continued themselvesin fancied security 
beyond the territory of France; thatthey would find themselves wrong 
in imagining that a foreign soil gave them protection; that he would at 
last seize one of them, and order him to be shot as a common malefactor; 
that in attacking him they would soon learn who they had to deal with, 
and that he would show them that he would have as little scruple in 
shedding the blood of a Bourbon as one of the lowest of the Chouans ; 
that he would show the world that he was no respecter of persons, aud 
that those who would draw down on their heads his formidable hand, 
should feel tae weight of it, whosoever they might be, and that efter hav- 
ing shown himself the most clement of men, he would prove, that on 
suilicient provocation, he might become the most terrible.” 

In these moods, although he scarcely endured contradiction, persons 
were found in the government who did not fail to let him perceive that 
they did not share such sentiments. Although the colleagues in the con- 
sulate, Lebrun and Cambaceres, maintained silence, the latter especially, 
made his disapprobation ofsuch designs sufficiently apparent. Fouché 
was then in his councils. Thisminister, leaning gently towards alenieut 
policy, had, nevertheless, personal reasons for desiring to see the actual 
government irretrievably committed against the Bourbons, and therefore 
not unwillingly acquiesced in the necessity of making an example. Tal- 
leyrand, although by nature opposed to cruelty, had an irresistible dis- 
inclination to contradict or oppose the government under which he acted. 
Accordingly, he expressed the same opinion as Fouché, saying that too 
mach had already been done to conciliate the Royalists—that the party 
of the Revolution had even been offended and estranged by the favour and 
indulgence which had been extended to them, and that in fine, it was ne- 
cessary to punish them severely, and without exception of persons. 

It is true that at this time the precise object of the intended blow had 
not beenselected, much less seized ; but the acquiescence, and even the 
direct counsel ofthe minister, in favour of such an act of vengeance, is not 
the less doubtful. 


The design of a striking act of vengeance to be wreaked upon a Bour- 
bon Prince was then clearly adopted, and with the concurrence and 
counsel of Talleyrand. Some days later, Bonaparte enraged at his in- 
ability to discover and seize the prince, who he was persuaded was only 
waiting afavourable occasion to attack him, was sitting in his cabinet with 
Talleyrand and Fouehé, when he called on them to enumerate for him 
the various members of the exiled family, aud to name the places where 
at that moment they were residing. They replied that Louis XVIII. and 
the Duc D’Angouleme were at Warsaw, the Count D’Artois and the 
Duc de Berri at London, that all the princes of Conde were also at 
London re one, who was at Ettenheim, a place on the Rhine, not 
far from Strasbourg. On inquiring the character of this one, he was told 
that he was the youngest and most enterprising of the family, the Duc 
D’Enghien. On further inquiry it appeared that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Ettenheim, were stationed several Euglishmen, Messrs Tay - 
lor, Smith and Drake, who were believed to be agents employed to fo. 
ment intrigues against the government. The mind of Napoleon was in- 
stantly struck with the conviction that this was the Freuch “ prince’’ 
mentioned in the depositions or confessions of Georges Cadoudal and 
his associates, and the seizure of the person of the Duke was at once de- 
cided on. 

Talleyrand, as we have just said, was present and assisting at this coun- 
cil. Putting this fact in juxtaposition with his general assent to the po- 
licy of executing some act of vengeance on the exiled family, there cannot 
remain a doubt that he gave the sanction of his authority to the seizure 
of the Duc D’Enghien, and the violation of the law of nations involved 
in that proceeding. 

The circumstances of the seizure are well known—a subaltern of gen- 
d’armerie was sent previously to collect information and make a recon- 
naissance of the place. This individual found access in disguise to the 
house which the prince inhabited, and forming an acquaintance with the 
domestics, learned that the prince was frequently absent, sometimes for 
several successive days, and that on such occasions he was usually ac- 
companied by a person whose name, ill-pronounced, probably, by the 
German servants, and ill-apprehended by the gend’arme, was mistaken 
by the latter for Dumonurier, and reported, without doubt, as such, in his 
despatches to Paris. The individual referred to was in fact the Marquis 
de Thumerry, a French emigrant, and a friend of the young prince. It was 
added that on the occasion of this excursion from Ettenheim, the prince 
sometimes visited Strasburg. 

These particulars, and many others, being reported in the despatches 
of the offictr of gendarmes, the seizure of the Duc D’Enghien was re- 
solved upon, carried into effect, and immediately followed by his execu- 
tivn, All the circumstances of this notorious proceeding are well 
known. 


The question which concerns us at present is, to what extent Talley- 
rand must be regarded as an accomplice in the murder. That he ap- 
proved and even counselled some act of vengeance and retaliation on the 
Royalists, and against a member of the royal family, cannot admit of a 
doubt. But it may be affirmed that the spirit of common justice must 
have prompted him to require, that before a capital punishment were in- 
flicted, the guilt of the accused should be established by proper evidence 
before competent judges ; and above all, that opportunity of establishing 
his innocence should have been given to the prisoner. In the confer- 
ences to which we have referred, there is nothing to raise a presumption 
against this. It was not necessary that Talleyrand, when he counselled 
retaliation, should qualify his advice by annexing the condition that before 
the vengeance was inflicted, it should be fully ascertained that the object 
on which it was to fall, was really one of the offenders. Such a condi- 
tion would have been regarded, and justly so, as involving an insult on 
the justice and good faith of the government with which he acted. 

Admitting that Talleyrand had originated the project of arresting the 
Duc D’Enghien, contrary to the law of nations, on a neutral and friendly 
territory, prompted by a suspicion which might reach the limits of be- 
lief that the Duke was the real head of a conspiracy formed in Paris 
against the life of the First Consul, it does not therefore follow that—as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, under a virtual sovereign as little scrupulous 
as Bonaparte, he, a man admitted to be of mild and lenient character, 
one eminently endowed with foresight and caution, one who certainly 
had no advantage in staining his hands with the blood of a Bourbon, and 
who, on the contrary, might well believe it possible that political changes 
might produce at a later period a terrible retribution for such an act—it 
does not follow that such a man would advise that the prince, thus ac- 
cused, instead of being confronted with his alleged accomplices, supplied 
with the means and opportunity of proving his innocenve, if innocent he 
were, and tried with the forms and solemnities of justice, should be 
committed to the hands of eight ignorant soldiers, who were not even 
informed more than a quarter of an hour previously of the nature of the 
proceeding they were called upon to take, and whose sentence bore such 
evident marks of being a mere compliance with the order ofa military 
superior, that it could not for very shame be inserted in the Moniteur un- 
til ithad been metamorphosed into something having more semblance of 
legality and justice. 

It must be admitted that the consummation of this crime in the Castle 
of Vincennes presents so many marks of the direction of military autho- 
rity, provoked to violence by irritating suspicions, that the charge against 
Talleyrand of being an active party in it ought not to be admitted with- 
out the most conclusive proofs. 

it has been said that a letter was addressed by the Prince to Bonaparte 
from Vincennes, which, passing through the hands of Talleyrand, was not 
delivered by him to the First Consul until after the murder had been com- 
mitted. Such a letter is alluded to in the work of O’ Meara, and it is there 
affirmed that it was not received by Napoleon until three days after the 
death of the prince. Against this statement, so far as itaffects Talleyrand, 
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there is more than one conclusive objection. First, Napoleon, in this case 
the highest authority of all, takes upon himself the entire responsibility 
of the catastrephe of Vincennes in his will, wherein he declares it to have 
been an act of legitimate self-defence. If it were in any way affected 
by the improper retention of a letter by Talleyrand, it is certain that Na- 
poleon, at St. Helena, was in no disposition of mind to have sheltered the 
memory of the Prince of Beneventum at the expense of his own, in a 
question on which he was aware that the present age and posterity would 
prenounce a stern and severe judgment. But secondly, Savary, who 
commanded on the occasion of the execution, declares that this report 
about the letter being wricten by the prince is erroneous, and among the 
persons employed in the private cabinet of the First Consul none ever 
saw or heard of such a letter. The prince had, as is admitted, after un- 
dergoing his first examination, demanded in writing to have a personal 
interview with the First Consul. But to admit, in the absence of posi- 
tive proof, that Talleyraud, Minister of Foreign Affairs, then at his hotel 
in Paris, had hindered this interview. or intercepted the request, would 
be manifest injustice. Besides which such a supposition would involve 
many improbabilities. The passage in the Memoirs of O'Meara, to which 
we have referred, has been said by some to relate not toa letter of the 
prince, but to one addressed by the French Charge d’ Affaires at Badento 
M. Talleyrand, in favour of the prince, sent after his arrest and enleve- 
ment had become known, and not communicated by the foreign minister 
in time to the First Consul. But there is no evidence whatever that this 
was the letter alluded to in the words attributed by O'Meara tou Napoleon 
at St. Helena, nor that such a letter was written at all, or if written that 
it arrived betore the death of the prince. 

In tine, it is utterly impossible to admit that such an execution could 
have taken place on the sole authority of the foreign minister, without 
the express order of the First Consul. Meanwhile, whatever may ulti- 
mately prove to be the truth regarding this sad affair, the memory of Tal- 
leyrand must for ever bear a serious part of the blame with which histo 
must visit it, for it is certain that he provoked, counselled, aud justifie 
the arrest, and if he did not foresee all the consequences of it, it is, at 
least, necessary to show, either that they were brought about without his 
kuowledge, or that he took all available means of preventing them. If 
it be affirmed that his vindication may be contained in those memoirs 
which he has bequeathed to posterity, but the publication of which is 
withheld until thirty years after his death, it may be objected that it is 
not likely that he would leave his memory loaded with so much obloqauy 
tor so long a period if he possessed the means of clearly establishing his 
innocence. 

In conclusion we must add, that it is certain that the order for execu- 
tion was not signed by Talleyrand ; that duty had fallen on Murat, who 
then held the post of Commandant of Paris. 

That officer, however, revolted from its performance, and went to St. 
Cloud to supplicate his brother-in-law, not to impose upon him an act 
which would stain with murder the uniform he wore. The First Consul, 
reproving him for his weakness, signed the order with his own hand. 

It is said that this original order, sigued with the autograph of Bona- 
parte, is in the possession of M. Thiers. 

When the prevalence of conspiracies against the life of Bonaparte was 
seized as the pretext, first, for rendering the government hereditary in his 
fam ly; and next, fur elevating him to the imperial dignity; Talleyrand 
was among the foremost and most zealous to promote that object, and to 
demonstrate all the advantages which the nation would derive from such 
a change, especially from the facility which would be given to the esta- 
blishment of permanent relations with foreign powers, by assimilating the 
institutions of France to those of the old governments of Europe. The 
gratitude of the Emperor for all this zeal was afterwards manifested, not 
vuly by his retaining Talleyrand in the Ministry of Foreigu Affairs, but 
by attaching him more nearly to his person in conferring on him the 
ottice of Grand Chamberlain of France. In this quality he soon afterwards 
followed Napoleou to Milan, aud was present there at the ceremony of 
his coronation as King of Italy. The French Republic having disappear- 
ed, all those lesser ones which had been made after its image, or which 
sprung from it, disappeared also. Monarchy became the prevailing idea. 

While the descent on England, which was projected from the heights 
of Boulogne, was delayed by the slowness of the movements of the French 
fleets, events were in progress in the East of Europe, which changed the 
purposes of Napoleon, and suddenly transferred his immense hosts,which 
mewaced Britain, to the bauks of the Rhine. The erection of Northern 
Italy into a kingdom, which followed us a necessary consequence, the 
elevation of the First Consul to the Imperial Throne, awakened the re- 
sentment of Austria, which merely awaited a pretext for the recommence- 
ment of hostilities; Russia was also ready to declare herself the moment 
she saw an advanced guard in arms in Southern Germany, and but for the 
admirable promptitude of Napoleon, Prussia would have fallen into this 
combination. Napoleon, however, with an eagle eye, saw the cloud irom 
which the thunder was about to burst, and did not hesitate a moment to 
abandon his magnificent plans on the Channel, and fly like iightning to 
the seat of danger. Talleyrand, the man of peace, followed this genius of 
victory, ready to consolidate, by his counsels, the conquests which he 
awaited with that assurance then created in all minds, by the long suc- 
cession of victories which had followed the steps of Napoleon. 

When Napoleon was at Ulm, Talleyrand waited at Strasburg. The 
whole Austrian army were soon compelled to lay its arms at the feet of 
the victor, At that moment, foreseeing the issue of the campaign, and 
regarding the moment at hand when a general settlement of Europe 
would have to be made, under the dictation of Napoleon, Talleyrand ad- 
dressed to the Emperor the project of a treaty with Austris, in which he 
proposed an European arrangement, characterized by remarkable saga- 
city and comprehensive views. This plan, extant, in the hand-writing of 
Talleyrand, remained unknown until after his death, wheu it was pro- 
duced by M. Mignet, before the Academy of Sciences. 

“It ig not my part,” said Talleyrand to Napoleon, “to decide what is 
the best project of war:—Your Majesty shows that at this moment to your 
enemies and to astonished Europe. But desiring to lay at your feet a 
tribute of my zeal, I have meditated on the approaching peace—a subject 
which, falling within the range of my proper functions, has the more 
especial attractions for me, inasmuch as it the more closely conneeted 
with the happiness of your Majesty.” 

Proceeding to develope his views, he then says, that in Europe there 
were four powers of the first order, France, Austria, England, and Russia; 
Prussia having been placed in that rank only temporarily by the genius 
of Frederick I1.; that France was the only perfect power (da seule puissanee 
parfaite), because she contained, ina just proportion, the two elements of 
greatness, which were unequally share, among the others—wealth and 
population; that Austria and England were then the naturel enemies ot 
France, Russia being indirectly her enemy by the influence of the other 
two powers, as well as by her designs against the Ottoman Empire ; that 
Austria, so long as she was not in rivalry with Russia, so long as she re 
mained in contact with the Porte, would be — drawn by England 
into acommon alliance ; that the continuance of such a system ef relations 
between the great States of Europe would prove to be a continual cause 
of were; that treaties of peace would be nothing but a succession of truces, 
and the effusion of blood would be incessant. 

A new system of international relations was, therefore, necessary to 
give durable repose to Europe, a system in which a good understanding 
between France and Austria would be established, in which the interests 
of Austria would be separated from those of England, and put in opposi- 
tion to those of Russia. By this opposition, the independence of the Ot- 
toman Empire would be guaranteed, and a new European equilibrium 
extablished. Such was the problem whicli was about to be presented. 

The solution proposed for it by Talleyrand was as, follows:—To cut off 
Austria from Italy, she was to be deprived of the Venetian territory ; to 
cut her off from Switzerland, she was to be deprived of the 7 yrol ; to 
cut her off from Southern Germany she was to as deprived of Swabia. 
By such measures she would be detached from the states then establish- 
ed, or protected by France, and there would consequently cease to = 
any natural or territorial cause of hostility between her and the Frenc 
Nation. Asa further precaution, the Venetian territory was to be erect- 
ed into a small republic, which would stand between Austria and the 
kingdom of Italy. Having thus despoiled Austria of re 80 od. 
tensive on the one side, it was proposed to indemnily her by correspond- 
ing accessions on the other, in order that she should bave no future pre- 

- lost. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to extend her limits towards the East, and to cong rt 
dominions states on tye banks of her own great river,—Walachia, Molda: 
via, Bessarabia, and the chief part of Bulgaria. ut 

By such means he concluded the Germans would be for ever ‘hut — 
of Italy, and the wars which their pretensions to that fine country ha 
sustained for so many ages would cease. Austria, possessing the Sock 
valley of the Danube, and a part of the countries washed by the : 
Sea. would be the immediate neighbour and rival of Russia, while she 
weald be so far removed from Frauce, who would be her ally, neaggird 
from rivalry. The Ottoman Empire, by the sacrifice of provinces, on 
which Russia had already laid its powerfvl hand, would purchase ee 
rity and a long future. England would no longer find alliances oat “4 
continent, or none, atleast, that she could turn to profit. The Russians, 
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forced back into their deserts, would carry their restless efforts towards 
the middle of Asia, and the natural course of events would bring them 
into collision with the English, so that the confederates of to-day would 
be the adversaries of to-morrow. 4 
This splendid project was submitted to Napoleon, at Ulm, after his first 
great victory; but Talleyrand was too much ssed with its impor- 
tance to ailow it to drop, and the day on which he received, at Vienna, 
the news of the victory of Austerlitz, he again wrote to the Emperor :— 
“Your Majesty can now break the Austrian monarchy or re-erect it. 
The existence of this monarchy is indispensable to the future safety of 
civilized nations. » q > I supplicate your Majesty to read 
again the project that I had the honour of addressing to you from Stras- 
burg; I venture now, more than ever, to look upon it as the best and 
most salutary plan that can be adopted. Your victories render it easy o 
execution, sod I shall be happy if you will authorize me to make an 
arrangement, which, l am convinced, will secure peace to Europe for 
more than a century.” 


———— 


CHINESE FISHING. 


“ The most singular of all the methods of catching fish in Chinais that | 


ef training and employing a large species of cormorant for this purpose, ; 
enerally called the fishing-cormorant. These are certainly wonderful | 
irds. I have frequently met with them on the canals and 





es in the: 
interior, and, had L not seen with my own eyes their extraordinary doci- : 
lity, I should have had great difficulty in bringing my mind to believe 
what authors have said about them. The first time I saw them was ona 
canal a few miles from Ning-po. I was then on my way to a celebrated ! 
temple in that quarter, where I intended to remain for some time, in or- 
der to make collections of objects of natural peers: A in the neighbourhood. 
When the birds came in sight I immediately made my boatmen take in 
our sail, and we remained stationary for some time to observe their pro- 
ceedings. There were two small boats, containing one map and about 
ten or twelve birds in each. The birds were standing perched on the sides 
of the little boat, and apparently had just arrived at the fishing ground, 
aud were about tocommence operations. They were now ordered out 
of the boats by their masters; and so well trained were they, that they 
went on the water immediately, scattered themselves over the canal, and 
began to look for fish. They he a beautilul sea-green eye, and quick 
as lightning, they see and div? upon the finny tribe, which, once caught 
in the sharp-notched bill of the bird, never by any possibility can escape. 
The cormorant now rises to the surface with the fish in its bill, and the 
moment he is seen by the China-man he is called back to the boat. As 
docile as a dog, he swims after his master, and allows himself to be pul- 
led into the san-pan, where he disgorges his prey, and again resumes his 
labours. And what is more wonderful still, if one of the cormorants gets 
hold of a fish of large size, so large that he would have some difficulty in | 





taking it to the boat, some of the others, seeing his dilemma, hasten to | ugliness, the scanty beard equally undesirable in man and woman is co- 


his assistance, and with their efforts united capture the animal and haul | 
him off to the boat. Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy or playful, and 
awam about without attending to his business; anid then the Chinaman, 
with a long bamboo, which he also used for propelling the boat, struck the 
water near where the bird was, without however hurting him, calling out 
to him at the same time in an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant 
school-boy who neglects his lessons and is found out, the cormorant gives 
up his play and resumes his labours. A small string is put around the 
neck of the bird, to prevent him from swallowing the fish which he 
catches; aud great care is taken that this string is placed and fastened so 
that it will not slip farther down upon his neck and choke him, which 
otherwise it would be very apt to do. 

“ Since I first saw these birds on the Ning-po canal I have had oppor- 
tunities of inspecting them and their operations in many other parts of 
China, more particularly in the country between the town of Hang-chow- 
foo and Shanghae. I «bs saw great numbers of them onthe river Min, 
near Foo-chow-foo. I was most anxious to get some living specimens, 
that I might take them home to England. Having great difficulty in in- 
ducing the Chinese to part with them, or, indeed, to speak at all on the 
subject, when I met them in the country, owing to our place of 
meeting being generally in those parts of the interior where the Eng- 
lish are neverseen, { applied to her Majesty’s consul at Shanghae (Captain 
Balfour), who very kindly sent one of the Chinese connected with the 
consulate into tae country, and procured two pairs for me. The difficulty 
now was to provide food for them on the voyage from Shanghae to Hong- 
Kong. We procured a large quantity of live eels, this being a principal 
part of their food, and put them into ajar of mud and fresh water. These 
they eatin a most voracious manner, swallowing them whole, and, in 
many instances, vomiting them afterwards. Lfone bird was unlucky 
enough to vomit his eel, he was fortunate indeed if he caught it again, 
for another as voracious as himself, would instantly seize it and swallow it 
inamoment. Often they would fight stoutly for the fish, and then it 

either became the property of one, or, as often happened, their sharp 
bills divided the prey, and each ran off and devoured the half which fell 
tohis share. During the passage down we encountered a heavy gale at 
sea; and as the vessel was one of those small clipper schooners, she 
pitched and rolled very much, shipping seas from bow to stern, which set 
everything on thedecks swimming. I put my head out of the cabin-door 
when the gale was at its height, and the first thing [ saw was the cormo- 
rants devouring the eels, which were floating all over the decks. I then 
knew =r must have been turned over or smashed to pieces, and that of 
course ali the eels which escaped the bills of the cormorants were now 
swimming in the ocean. After this I was obliged to feed them upon any- 
thing on board which I could find; but when I arrived at Hong-Kon 
they were not in very good condition ; two of them died soon after ; ond 
as there was no hope of taking the others home alive, I was obliged to 
kill them and preserve their skins. 

‘‘ The Chinaman from whom I bought these birds has a large establish- 
ment for fishing and breeding the birds about thirty or forty miles from 
Shanghae, and between that town and Chapoo. They sell at a high 
price even amongst the Chinese themselves—I believe from six to eight 
dollars per pair, that is, from 30s. As 1 was anxious to learn something 
of their food and habits, Mr. Medhurst, jun., interpreter to the British 
consulate at Shanghae, kindly undertook to put some questions to the 
man who brought them, and sent me the following notes connected with 
this subject: “ The fish-catching birds eat small fish, yellow eels, and 
pulse-jelly. At5 p.m. every day each bird will eat six taels [eight ounces } 
of eels or fish, and a catty of pulse-jelly. They lay eggs after three 
years, and iu the fourth or fifth month. “Hens are used to incubate the 
eggs. When about to lay their faces turn red, and then a good hen must 
be prepared. The date must be clearly written upon the shells of the 
eggs laid, and they will batch in twenty-five days. When hatched, take 
— and put them upon cotton, spread upon some warm water, and 
feed them with eel’s blood for five days. After five days they can be fed 
with eel’s flesh chopped fine, and great care must be taken in watching 
them. When fishing, a straw tie must be put upon their necks, to pre- 
vent them from swallowing the fish when they catch them. Inthe eighth 
or ninth month of the year they will daily descend into the water at ten 
o clock in the morning, aud catch fish until five in the afternoon, when 
they will come on shore. They will continue to go on in this way uatil 
the third month, after which time they cannot fish until the eighth month 
comes round again. The male is easily known from the fema e, in being 
proweiiy a larger bird, and in having a darker and more glossy feather, 
— more particularly in the size of the head, the head of the male being 
arge, and that of the female small.” Such are the habits of this extra- 
ordinary bird. As the months named in the note just quoted refer to the 
Chinese calendar, it follows that these birds do not fish in the summer 
months, but commence in autumn, about October, and end about May— 
periods agreeing nearly with the eighth and third month of the Chinese 
year.” — Fortune's China. 

_——— 


WOMAN’S WIT. 


™ In the Morniag Post of February 26th, 1847, we see 


_fel announced the 
death of Count Leopold Ferri, at Padua. be 


lhis gentleman is described as 


caring a perfectly unique library, composed of works written by female | 
fon iors, amounting to nearly 32,000 volumes. We had no idea that the | 
— mind and pen had been so prolific—nor that there existed so val- 
ant a Biblicinaniac | We can imagine the old noble inhabiting an ‘an 
cient palace in seer-famed Padua. We c: “garden. 
ci ; at adua, e cun see the terraced garde 
a e the terraced garden. 


ad 2 ” " ; 
purest ofall human pleasures,” which “ highly refreshes and re- 


pre the spirits. There are the marble balustrades and steps, decorat 
Smee b> «esha tata flowering plants. The vine-arbour with its heavy 
psp none ba yang grapes is before us, and fancy 80 assists and sharp- 
to fill r sen s that the tuberoses and orange blossoms of the south seem 
ane Where aus with their fragrance. Iu the midst is a sparkling jet | 
inthe hesin eas tha tee ee out her foam-besprinkled locks—while | 
dida lilia” sbeloiel arge white blossoms of the water lily—the “ can- 
scotted librarv.. »Y tue old poets. Let us walk into the dark wain- 
ny library, its tall windows are glowing with coloured glass—through 
ich the ever ' > 


ng sun streams, and from the pane smiles some sweet 
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saint of old Romish story with her crown of ethereal blossoms and her 
martyr’s palm— 
“ The God I serve 
Laughs at your happy Araby—or the 
Elysian shades, for he hath made his bowers 
Better indeed than you can fancy yeurs.”” 
HE Virgin Martyr. 

The breeze that rustles amid those scarlet damask curtains bears 
thither the tones of the vesper hymn—it is chanted in the cathedral hard 
by. Let us imagine that the Assumption of the Blessed Mary i. celebrat- 
ed in those venerable aisles, lighted up with the glory of departing day 
—that these words sound ia broken syllables through that library sacred 
to female genius— 

“ Oh concessa tibi quanta potestas : 
Per te quanta venit gratia terris!"’ 

That beautiful Magdalen in the young days of her religion, which 
adorns the dark walnut panels, is éudeions by the Sofanisba and her gift- 
ed sisters. The chisel of Properzia dei Rossicarved the bas-relief on that 
chimney piece. The subject is the Rape of Proserpina. There is the 
graceful band of handmaids as described by Ovid— 

“ Hec implet lento calathos e vimine textos: 
Hec gremium, laxos degravatilla sinus. 

Illa legit calthas; huic sunt violaria cure : 
Illa papavereas subsecat ungue comas.” 


Surely that wondrous specimen of colouring and finish, the holy group 
of the Virgin and Child, is by Marguerite Van Eyck? She who vowed 
her youth and affections to the study and cultivation of her beautiful art 
—who wedded it for her life’s companien and solace, and worked with 
her gifted brothers, the pride, living and dead, of their good town of 
Ghent. The glories of the jeweller and lapidary undimmed by the suns 
of centuries gleam on the robe and girdle ef the Jewish maiden, that 
meek wild-flower of the quiet valley whose very humility seems to have 
recommended her to that high distinction in earth and heaven, which 
made her “ Blessed among women.” There is a peculiar freshness of 
colouring—a delicacy and chastity of expression—in the nearly shadow- 
less face of Mary, which is sometimes seen in these early masters, and 
almost causes us to overlook the elaboration of their verdant back-ground, 
their Chinese disregard of perspective and well-meant determination to 
lay the several scenes of the crowded narratives before the gazer. Heaven 
and earth, and even the nethermost hell, their pictures sometimes em- 
braced ; the much cherished wnities did not fetter the genius of these 
fathers of Art. How quaint is the stiffness of some of their figures, the 
perverse ugliness of others! They seem often to have selected as a 
worthy model, some a burgher of that humid land of good beer and 
gin—or his gaunt uncomely wite, and a world of pains is taken to pour- 
tray each wooden mis-shapen feature in its own individual perfection of 


pied to a hair with areligious fidelity. Aye! and there are the very ex- 
crescences which the good things of Dives had doubtless promoted to 
adorn that burgher visage three hundred years ago; but for which the 
possessor never coveted an immortality; there however they live “ pe- 
rennius wre” thanks to the untiring patience and faithful pencil of the 
Van Eycks and their succeeding school! But we have no right to pause 
to discuss these subjects. Let us turn to the walls of Count Leopold 
Ferri’s library. There gleam in white vellum and gold, in their fragrant 
Russian and Morocco bindings, the graceful tomes that have in various 
times emanated from the female pen. “ Il y a une galanterie spirituelle 
aussi bien qu’ une sensuelle,” says Nicole, one of the learned and pious 
solitaries of Port Royal, and with this characteristic the Count Leopold 
must have been largely endowed. Of his life, and its joy, or his sorrow, 
we know not, and probably never shall learn more, his faults and virtues 
will all sleep in a calm and safe oblivion; all save this one, that he loved 
and encouraged female genius, learning, and labour. Ariosto, in a spirit 
of gallantry that rivals the Count’s, declares— 
“Le Donne son venute in eccellenza 
Diciascun’ arte ov’ hanno postocura ” 

Though Lord Jeffreys is not quite prepared to go so far in their favour 
he has yet spoken in terms highly flattering of the result of woman’s talent 
and application. In his review of Felicia Hemans, he says, ‘“‘ Women we 
fear cannot do everything, but what they can do, they do for the most 
part excellently, fe much more frequently with an absolute and perfect 
success than the aspirants of our rougher and more ambitious sex.” Af- 
ter telling us very justly what woman cannot do; how the fierce sullen 
passion ef the multitude—the mixed motives and strong faulty characters 
—are beyond their scan and powers of delineation; after dwelling on 
‘ their substantial and incurable ignorance of business,’’ he tells us plea- 
santly and wisely of their excellencies. “(When women have turned 
their minds, as they have done but too seldom, to the exposition and ar- 
rangement of any branch of knowledge, they have commonly exhibited 
we think a more beautiful accuracy, and a more uniform and oe 
justness of thinking than their less discriminating brethren.” And cer- 
tainly Anne Dacier, Elizabeth Carter, and Mary Somerville, have dis- 
wn learning and research of the highest order. The few scattered 
eaves penned by Olympia Morata assure us that the farfamed erudition 
of some of the eminent woman of former ages was not exaggerated. 
There are the works of this gifted and gentle creature in Count Ferri’s 
library. The book is dedicated to the great Queen Eizabeth by the 
learned editor, Curio; it contains some short papers and letters, remark- 
able for the elegance of their Latin, and the sound and enlightened 
views of our Christian faith, for Olympia was one of that small and dis- 
persed band who professed the doctrines of the Reformed Church in the 
very jaws of its powerful opponent in Papal Italy. To be a Lutheran, or 
Reformed Christian, then and there, was toface death in its most abhor- 
rent and terrible forms—torture, and dungeon, and fire; but the fair 
companion of Anne of Este dared these perils ; and those who read her 
few and scattered pages will see how much of sorrow and persecution, 
of genius, learning, and virtue, can be crowded into twenty-nine brief 
years of a painful existence. ‘The Tenth Muse,” as her scholar friends 
aud contemporaries called her, was the companion selected by the Duchess 
Renée of Ferrara for her distinguished daughter, Anne of Este, afterwards 
the wife of Francois, duke of Guise, who was shot by the madman, Pol- 
trot. For ten years the fair students lived under the same roof, and there 
she became imbued with the religious opinions of the Duchess Renée, 
and they were strongly Protestant. Her court was frequented by Ochi- 
no, one of the most eminent of the persecuted band of Italian reformers, 
and many others of the same opinions. Even in these days of universal 
education, and general literary taste and acquirement, we are startled 
to read of the extent and depth of Olympia’s learning. “She wrote,” 
says her biographer, Curio, “ observations on Homer, the Prince of Poets, 
whom she translated with great strength and sweetness. She composed 
many and various poems with great elegance, especially on divine sub- 
jects, and dialogues in Greek and Latin, in imitation of Plato and Cicero, 
in such perfection that even Zoilus himself could have found nothing to 
criticise.” That high indomitable martyr spirit which sustained Perpe- 
tua in the arena, and Anne Askew on the rack, eminently distinguished 
this refined and tender creature who had been the admired of courts and 
schools. We quote from a letter addressed to her sister: —“ Whoever 
wishes to be a Christian must bear his cross with him in all places. One 
thing 1 implore, that God may bestow on me faith and constancy even 
to the end—which I trust he will do—for has he not promised to hear my 
prayers? Iconstantly pour out my soul to him—nor is it in vain; for | 
feel myself so strengthened and supported that | would not yield even a 
hair-breadth in the cause of religion to its adversaries, who are in possession 
of every earthly advantage.” 

“ La plus belle destinée d’une Femme,” says an accomplished French 
writer, Madame C. Bodin, “ est d’inspirer un sentiment sincere; dans 
cette vie d’épreuves morales et de douleurs physiques qui est presque 
entierement notre partage, ce qui nous asin c’est une affection pro- 
fonde et sure: situ la repousse dans ce moment, qui sait si tu la re- 
trouveras jamais?” Nor did Olympia repulse this great blessing of her 

| Short life, tor in her marriage with Andrew Gr&ndler, a young physician 
of great learning and merit, she was very happy. This pros. m person 
possessed similar tastes, and was justly proud of the accomplishments of 
his beloved wife. Amid her exile from Italy, from whence religious 
persecution drove her, and the vicissitudes of her German wanderings, 
| she ever found the most precieus sympathy and support in her husband. 








Like one of those whom they humbly sought to imitate, these young and 
zealous servants of God were “ in perils oft ” in besieged cities—driven 
| forth by fire, famine, and sword—at one time the courted friends and 
| guests of sovereigns and merchant princes—at the next, the beautiful 
| Tenth Muse was fleeing before a pursuing army, her shoeless feet cut by 
; flints, and clad in a gown not her own. j ; 

We conclude this notice of one of the many female authoresses before 

us, by an extract from her last letter, addressed to Curio, the editor of her 
— she died afew days afterwards, and Ler hand was almost numbed 
| by death ere the completion of this epistle, and visions were floating 
around her of that heaven which she was about to enter. “I beheld,” 





filled with the clearest and brightest light.” Wealmess prevented her 
saying more, and Andrew Grtindler whispered to her words ee 
cheer; she smiled on him for the last time on earth, and murm » “I 
am all gladness. I ecarcely know you; but all places appear to me to be 
full of the fairest flowers ;” and, as if falling into a sweet slumber, her 
pure and chastened spirit passed from the toils and troubles of its earthly 
pilgrimage. Her letter is dated October, 1555. ‘My dearest father, 
Curio,” she writes, “ you may conceive how tenderly those who are uni- 
ted by true, that is, by Christian friendship, feel for one another when L 
tell you that the perusal of your letter drew tears from my eyes; for om 
learning that you had been rescued from the jaws of the grave, I wept 
for joy. May God long preserve you to be a A ner to his church. As 
to myself, my dear Curio, | must inform you that there are now no hopes 
of my surviving long. No medicine gives me any relief. Every day— 
indeed every hour—my friends look for my dissolution. It is probable 
that this may be the last letter you will receive from me. My body and 
strength are wasted—my appetite is gone. Night and day the cough 
threatens to suffocate me. The fever is strong and unremitting, and the 
pains which I feel over the whole of my body deprive me of sleep. No- 
thing, therefore, remains but that I breathe out my spirit ; but so long as 
life continues, I will remember my friends, and the benefits I have re- 
ceived trom them. Farewell, excellent Curio! and do not distress your- 
self when you hear ofmy death; for I know that I shall be victorious at 
the last. I am desirous to depart and be with Christ. I send you such 
of the poems as I have been able to write out from memory since 
destruction of Schweinfirt. All my other writings have perished. IL 
request that you will be my Aristarchus, and polish them. Again, fare- 
well !” 
Those who love to turn aside from the glare of celebrity to trace the 
windings of the deep quiet brooklet of domestic affections, and pause on 
its banks to cull the sweet flowers that adorn its passage, sometimes 
blooming amig tears—these readers will be interested in learning, that 
those who were so united and beautiful in their lives were not long se- 
arated by the great foe of human ties. The beloved husband, and Emi- 
ius, the little brother, who occupied much of Olympia’s care and thought, 
ere the close of the year of our Lord 1556, had passed away to rejoin the 
dear spirit of her who had gone before them into the rest of the saints. 
Oddly enough associated with this grave scholar and Christian, the vo- 
luminous Letters of De Sevigné catch our eye; that rainbow creature of 
smiles and tears—with all her womanly weakness and kindliness of na- 
ture—her ready wit and happy vanity—that pecuiiar knack which she 
possesses of uttering profound traths amid lightsome laughter—these 
things have all endeared her to readers of every nation. We forgive her 
little atfectations of sensibility, her kitten-like ebullitions of spite, inter- 
mixed as they are with keen and witty criticism—facility and elegance of 
language—that would have been invaluable to many a candidate for fame 
at bar or senate. Who could imagine that this gay being descended from 
the famous and sainted Madame de Chantal, the friend of St. Francois de 
Salis—she whose life was one passionate exercise of piety —whose cries 
and struggles against the sins which beset us, prove indeed that the sal- 
vation she sought was worked “out with fear and trembling?” A life of 
deep devotion, of constant and practical charity, of pay change of 
lace,—yet with still the same thoughts and projects filling her benevo- 
ent mind—all seem to have failed in giving her anxious soul that sobri- 
7 of peace, that composure in bereavements and vicissitudes, which 
others apparently have earned more easily. The imprisoned energies 
and affections of her warm heart expended themselves and were poured 
forth for the good of the community ; yet her history leaves a painful im- 
pression behind; the error might belong to the system under which she 
acted—it might be a radical unconquerable defect of temperament, or a 
hidden and combated, because forbidden, affection—but still the fact re- 
mains unchanged before the reader. 

The favourite follower of that most fascinating and gentle of spiritual 
advisers, of the really benevolent and good Francois de Salis, possessed 
not the happy serenity, the peace which “ passeth understanding,” so 
often vouchsaled to those like her whose patient faith, whose alms and 
good works, have gone up as a memorial before God. Ofa less exalted 
piety and of a more healthy physical constitution, the great grand-daughter 
ef La Mere Chantal was incapable of devoting himself blindly to a reli- 

ious director. She was a sincere but unbigoted Janseniste ; deep! 
impressed with the virtnes and sound views of the admirable Port Royal- 
ists, here was not thecharacter ofmind to become either gloomy or fana- 
tic ; the strong maternal affection that filled her heart made the cloister 
no meet refuge for her; gay, Pye profound, the sunshine of her soul 
banished reveries—the love and mercy of God affected and impressed 
her mind more than his judgments. No humaa heart has, open ever 
been more sincerely o ned to mortal eyes than hers, an surely few 
have been so well qualified to pass this fiery ordeal. In her excellencies 
there is nothing that daunts or abashes inferior genius, but a sympathy 
and simplicity that carries us along with her in her wandering from Paris 
to Les Rocher avd Grigmwan atid back. Her very faults hardly lie on the 
dark side of our nature, and a very enviable fame has she left behind her. 
She who by some rare and skilful alchemy converted discarded lovers 
into admiring and life-long friends, is placed on our library-shelves in 
company with and enjoying as great a popularity as the chef d’euvres of 
Corneille, the dramatic Orasions Funebres of Bossuet, the Spartan French 
of Pascal’s Pensées, and the polished plays of the courtly Racine. Long 
could we linger were time and space allowed us, turning over the pages 
of this curious library—rich in Letters, Memoirs, and writings of eminent 
women. We see the works of the voluminous and enthusiastic De Guyon, 
whose effusions are among the curiosities of literature. There too are the 


offer an extraordinary instance of human inconsistency in one so eminent- 
ly pious, could the authorship be proved against her; but on the con- 
trary, every circumstance combines to strengthen the belief that these 
amusing but light and questionable stories were the productiou of an- 
other pen. The friend and correspondent of Beza and Calvin would 
hardly have the inclination to invent such fictions, even supposing her to 
be inspired with the strong feelings of her time. and desirous to exhibit 
the profligacies of the Romish priesthood to the abhorrent Huguenots. 
Besides these books is the undoubted work of “ La Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites,” breathing a spirit far more in accordance with the records of 
her life; ‘‘ Le Miroir de l’Ame Pecheresse,”’ with its deep tone of humilia- 
tionand exhibiting that confidence “ in the blood of Christ alone as her 
all sufficiont remedy,”’to quote the words of Beza, for which she was 
very remarkable. This royal authoress found an equally distinguished 
translator, for our great Tudor Queen rendered her nad into English, 
and it was printed in 1548, wita the title of “ A Godlie Meditation of 
the Christian Soule.” 

We see the life and poems of Vittoria Colonna, the accomplished wife 
and widow ofa hard fighting Italian Commander. The letters of the Prin- 
cess Orsino, who for atime was a more arbitrary queen in Spain than 
even the great Isabella, and whose downfall has remained one of the mys- 
teries of history, these and a crowd more tempt us to linger among the 
records of female celebrity. ‘ Fame,” said Felicia Hemans, “ can only 
afford reflected delight to a woman ;” and so perhaps itis. There is no 
part of that accomplished weman’s life more interesting and charming 
than the passages that describe the pride and pleasure which her boys 
took in her success ; their lying awake to receive the first news of the re- 
ception of their mother’s play. Happy indeed is she whe can gladden 
the eyes of affection and Bi a fond heart with that most innocent exulta- 
tion—that beautiful sympathy of a generous nature—which rejoices and 
grows proud in the success of a beloved Jobject.— Douglas Jerrold’s Mag} 


EARLY RISING. 


Many literary men seem quite regardiess of the fact, that their health 
depends greatly upon the degree of rest, study, and exercise taken; as 
much so, in fact,as upon the nature and queasy of their food and cloth- 
ing, and the intervals between their meals. Betiring to bed at an early 
hour, and rising early, are habits which would be found highly conducive 
to their health, and well adapted to prepare them for going through their 
day’s work with a refreshed and cheerful spirit. It is also a business- 
like habit, and that is no small recommendation of an author in the eyes 
of those from whom he would wish to find enoouragement and employ- 
ment. Let it be remembered, too, that nearly the whole of our great 
men ascribe the extent and success of their labours to their having accus- 





tomed themselves to go early to bed, and rise early in the morning, and ‘® 
this many have attributed their excellent health and length of life. We 
can at least speak for ourselves, not that we rise particularly early, but 
that we follow a rule of going — to bed, and insuring, as far as pos- 
sible, a good sound sleep. Sound sleep is in fact indispensable to the 
health of men daily engaged in literary pursuits; without this species of 
pacification, the nervous system becomes overwrought, and bad health in 
various distressing forms is the result. Let it therefore not be forgotten 
that early rising 1s valuable only so far as it insures early retiring to bed 
ind the habitual tranguillisation ef sleep. 

Homer, Horace, Virgil, and numerous other ancient writers, were early 


risers. But not to go back to so remote a period, let us restrict our ex~ 
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said she to her weeping husband, “ just now, while lying quiet, a place 





umples within the last three centuries. Sir Thomas More, who assures 


Apocryphal Tales of the Queen of Navarre. These little volumes would , 
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us it was by stealing time from his sleep and meals that he was enabled 
to complete his “Utopia,” make it his invariable practice to rise at four; 
and he so well convinced of the excellence of the habit, that he 
represents the Utopians as attending public lecturesevery morning before 
ben, Fee When Bishop Burnet was at college, his father aroused him 
to his studies every morning at four o’ciock ; and he vontinued the prac- 
tice of early rising to the end of his life. Bishop Horne states, that 
during the composition of his very excellent version of the “ Psalms,” 
“he arose invariably fresh asthe morning to histask.” Sir Matthew Hale 
always rose early, and studied sixteen hours a-day. Addison, wken so- 
journing at Blois, rose as early as between two three in summer, but 
remained in bed till eleven or twelve in the depth of winter. Dr. Dodd- 
ridge says it is to his habit of early rising that the world is indebted for 
newly the whole of his valuable works. Fabricius states that ‘ Linneus 
arose v early in summer, mostly about four o’cluck; atsix he came 
and fasted with us, about one-eighth of a league distant from his re- 
sidence, and there gave lectures upon the natural orders of plants, which 
generally lasted until ten.” Dr, Tissotsays that Zimmermann was accus- 
tomed to rise very early in the morning, and wrote several hours before 
he began his pro’ essional visits. Paley, who in the early part of his col- 

career frittered his time away in the society of idle and extravagant 
acquaintances, was one morning awakened at five o'clock by a friend, who 
reproached him with the waste of his time, and of his strong faculties of 
mind. Struck with the justice of the rebuke, Paley, from that time for- 
ward,rose at five o'clock every morning, and continued the practice ever 
after. Itis easy tu conceive how this excellent reform contributed to the 
achievementof the celebrity of the author of “ Evidences of Christianity, 
“Moral Philosophy,” &c. Bishop Jewell rose regularly at four; and Dr. 
Parkhurst the phidclogist at fivein summer and six in winter, in the latter 
season always making his own fire. Franklin and Priestley, among our 
ory ere were early risers. It is to the hours he gaingd by early 
risin t we owe the numerous volumes which issued from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott. He rose at five o’clock, and lit his own fire when the 
season required one. By six o’clock he was seated at his desk, which he 
did not leave till breakfast time, between nine andten. After breakfast 
he devoted two hours more to his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as 
he used to say, “his own man.” When the weather was bad, he remain- 
ed at work incessantly all the morning ; but his general rule was to be 
out on horseback by one o’clock at the latest; while, if any more distant 
excursion had been proposed overnight, he was ready to start on it b 
ten; his occasional rainy days of unintermitted study forming, as he said, 
a fand in his faveur, out of which he was entitled to draw for accommo- 
dation whenever the sun shone with special brightess. 

—o——__ 


PAliscellancous. 


ON YISITING THE VALHALLA 


Brected bythe King of Bavaria near Ratisbon, from which the name of Lu- 
ther is excluded. 
Scholars and heroes! ’tis a glorious sight, 
And one to make all German kearts expand 
With honest pride and generous delight, 
To see the immortal name of Fatherland 
Collected in one constellation bright : 
Bat, ah! as ’mid Valhalla’s walle I stand, 
And honoured names around my gaze iuvite, 
I seek in vain the noblest of the band— 
Ah! ’tis not worthy of thy great design, 
Illustrious Founder! thus to seek to slight 
A name that in eternity shall shine 
As shines the moon among the stars of night. 
Well! be it—tombs and statues for the rest— 
Luther's memorial reigns within the breast. 
Vienna. Rosert Fercuson. 


Siz Ronert Peet anv tue Press.—The ex-Premier yesterday week 
paid ajust and gracious tribute to the press, by sending invitations to all 
the parliamentary reporters, to attend the inspection of paintings at 
Whitehall Gardens. A correspondent of the Freeman says, ‘ the compli- 
ment was rendered more gracious by the handsome manner in which it 
was conveyed. Sir Robert Peel himself, taking advantage of the tempo- 
rary absence of the Speaker, on the occasion ef his attendance in the 
Hovse of Lords, waited — the reporters last night, and assured the 
gentleman to whom he delivered the invitations that there was no class 
of gentlemen to whom he considered himself so much indebted. 


The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund held its annual festival on Friday the 
23d; the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. The chief novelty of the 
evening was the toast of the Count de Montemolin, and the gracefui 
and feeling manner in which that eminent personage acknowledged the 
compliment. Mr. Harley and Mr. Bunn also addressed the company : 
and a subscription of about L.700 was raised. The Memory of Shakspeare 
and the National Drama were drunk!!! 


Kive’s Cottece, Lonpox.—The Bishop of London presided at the dis- 








Tye Albion. 


Tue Society ror TEACHING THE BLinp To Reap met on Tuesday at 
the Hanover-Square Rooms, under the presidency of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, who addressed the assembly in an animated matter ou behalf of the 
charity. Above 500 of the poor blind had been taught to read, and the 
expenditure for the past year was 1138/., leaving a balance of 591. in the 
hands of the treasurer. 


Femate American Serenavers.—Uuder this title seven female per- 
formers have opened Crockford’s Saloon for banjo, tambourine, —— 
and castanet (quasi bone) music and nigger song. They are thoroughly 
bronzed, and dressed in fine Indian fashion like Darkies, with short kilts, 
and limbs of the stoutest English form and fabric. Their concert consists 
of three parts, in which we have Ethiopian, Jim Crow, and other pieces. 
executed with considerable talent, the ensemd/e being well conducted, and 
the whole affair amusing for nearly a two hours” lounge. 


Tue Royat Socixry or Musicians observed their 109th anniversary on 
Monday, at the Freemason’s tavern,—Lord Saltoun in the chair,—and a 
company about 170 in number. Its income was stated to amount to 2500/. 
[$12000] per annum. 

Ancient Concerts.—At the second performances, on Wednesday, the 
Duke of Wellington presided ; aud the music was finely given by Mad. 
Caradori, Miss Dolby, Miss Missent, Staudig!, Lockey, Gardoni, Machin, 
Allen, Barnby, and Mdlle. Lutzer, who has reappeared with eclat after 
retiring for some years from public life. 

— a 
NEW WORKS. 


The Progress of Ethnology: An Account of Recent Archeological and 
Geographical Researches, in various parts of the Globe, tending to eluci- 
date the Physical History of Man. By John Russell Bartlett. Bartlett 
& Welford, 7 Astor House, Broadway. Let not our readers turn away 
from this volume under the apprehension of encountering an arid waste 
of archwological lore. Ethnology, as a distinct science, is only of recent 
origin; but its value and efficacy in throwing light upon the obscure ques- 
tions connected with the affinities of nations, and the history of the early 
ages of the world, have been long ago acknowledged by every scholar. 
The attention of the learned is now becoming more and more di- 
rected to these subjects; and Ethnological Societies have been formed 
to help forward the good work. The author of the book before 
us is an active member of the Ethnological Society of this city, which 
was formed a few years ago, aud has issued a very creditable volume of 
transactions. Of course the publications of the Society, being chiefly ad- 
dressed to the scholastic world, are somewhat too abstruse for those with- 
out the pale. Perfectly aware of this, Mr. Bartlett has judiciously stept 
in, and in his clear and comprehensive account of the Progress of Ethno- 
logy, has shown us what the Antiquarians are about. Faithfully and dis- 
criminatingly has he executed his task: affording the unlearned sufti- 
cient insight into the present condition, the objects, and the prospects of 
the science, to enable them to appreciate in come degree the arduous la- 
bours of those who are investigating these branches of knowledge. The 
book, in short, may be considered as an introduction to the study of Eth- 
nology, and we hope it will be the means of inducing many to turn their 
studies in this direction. 

D. Schmitz's History of Rome. Harper & Brothers have just published 
a beautiful edition of this new and compendious history of the Roman 
Republic, embodying all the valuable annotations and improvements of 
Niebuhr, and the other renowned German critics who have contributed so 
essentially to the elucidation of the character and deeds of that magnifi- 
cent nation. This work will undoubtedly be welcomed most heartily by 
every true friend of the diffusion of sound knowledge; and we earnestly 
recommend the work to the attention of those concerned in the education 
of youth. The Harpers have issued this important work at a price that, 
will render it universally accessible. Professor Schmitz is eminently 
qualified for the task he has accomplished, being himself a ripe scholar, 
and having been a pupil of the celebrated Niebuhr. 

Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of the Pocts. Harper & Brothers have 
also issued in two elegant volumes this new production of Mr. Howitt, 
which abounds with personal and characteristic anecdote and incident 
touching the poets of Great Britain. 

The Harpers also publish No. 23 of their beautiful Pictorial History of 
England—as usual abounding with historic interest and the lavish attrac- 
tions of art. We have before spoken of the strong claims of this sterling 




















tribution of the medical prizes and certificates of honour on Saturday last ; 
and the report of this branch of the school was fouad to be most satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

The Printers’ Pension Society observed its anniversary last week at 
the London Tavern, with Mr Luke J Hansard in the chair. Above L.320 
was subscribed, including L.25 from Prince Albert, who has consented to 
take the Society under his protection as its patron. The fund now 
amounts to nearly L.5000; and last year the pensions which could well 
be granted reached L.529, relieving much distress, and so far answering 
the benevolent ends of this excellent institution. 


The repeal reading room in Catherine-street has been abandoned by 
its membere, who found too late the cause was hopeless, and is converted 
into a depot forthe sale of provisions !—Limerick Chronicle. 


Itis said that the records of the Spanish Inquisition, in sixty manuscript 
volumes, have come into the possession of the Duke of Manchester. 


Taxine THE Veit tn Bavanta.—By a late ordinance of the King of 
Bavaria, females are bo emg or from prononneing any monastic vows un- 
til after having passed their 33d year. The ceremony of taking the veil 
must always be performed in the presence of a lay commissioner, entrust- 
ed with the power of inrerrogating the person about to withdraw from 
the world. 


Arrroacuinc Marriace in Hicn Lire.—We understand that a mar 
riage is immediately to take place between the Lady Alexandrina Vane, 
the highly accomplished daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, and the Earl of Portarlington, whose recent accession to the 
extensive family property in England and the sister kingdom will be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. 

Ricn Breoars acain!—On Tuesday, au elderly man was brought be- 
fore Sir Joshua Walmsley atthe Police-court, asa Leeson impostor. He 
had gone to the Bevington-bush relief office, and alleged that his family 
were starving. He had not,he said, one farthing of money. The police- 
man searched him, and found 5s. 6d. and (wrapped in some rags) three 
£1 Bank of Ireland notes. His wife was in the room at the same time 
applying, in another name, for relief, stating that she had six children with- 
out a morsel of bread. On arrest, her exclamations showed the relation- 
ship in which they stood. He was sent ‘o prison for a month, to be main- 
tained out of his own funds.—On the same day, another man was brought 
up, who had applied for relief with 8s. 6d. in his pocket. He was sent 
to prison for 14 days, under like conditions. 

Novet Use or Eecs.—In parts—for example, in Doperines of Jauja— 
hens’ eggs are circulated as small coins, forty-eight or fifty being counted 
for adollar. In the market-places and in the shops, the Indians make 

most of their purchases with this brittle sort of money; one will give 


publication, and would again remind our readers that it is pre-eminently 
suited as a work for reading in families. 

Marriage. Anovel, by Miss Ferrier. No. 98 of Harpers’ Library of 
Select Novels. Weare pleased to see this exceedingly interesting and 
healthy toned work of fiction incorporated into the Messrs. Harper's col- 
lection. We well remember the sensation the work produced on its first 
appearance ; it even contested the palm of popularity with the Great 
Wizard of the North, from whom Miss Ferrier received that honest admi- 
ration which one kindred genius invariably renders to a contemporary. 
The Harpers should add Miss Ferrier’s charming “ Inheritance’ to their 
collection, it is even superior to ‘‘ Marriage.” 

Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Lee. Harper & Brothers. Mrs. 
Lee deserves our best thanks for these memoirs of one of the greatest men 
of modern times, whose genius has shed lustre on science. She has per- 
formed her task with earnestness and fidelity, and given a work to the 
world worthy of the cause she undertook. Her name may respectfully 
be associated in after time with that of the illustrious savan, whose life 
and labours she has so faithfully endeavoured to pourtray. 

The Lawyer’s Daughter. By Joseph Alden, D.D., illustrated by H. W. 
Hewitt. This is a well written moral tale. 

Fate of the Blenden Hali—East Indiaman—with an account of the wreck 
aud the sufferings and privations of the survivors for six months on the 
desolate islands of Iuaccessible and Tristan d’Acunha. By Alexander 
Gnig, one of the passengers. Just published by Wm. H. Colyer, No. 3 
Hague street. Price 50 cents. We may point to the account given ol 
this wreck as another strong evidence of how much more wonderful is 
the romance of real life, than any that imagination can create. ‘Thescenes 
and sufferings here related strike the mind with astonishment and awe, 
and prove what human nature is capable of induring when inspired by 
Christian faith and hope. 

Association Discussed, or the Socialism of the Tribune Examined. By 
H. Greeley and H. J. Raymond. Harper & Brothers, New York. This is 
a reprint in the book form of the discussion, conducted through the pages 
of the Tribune and Courier, on the merits of Fourierism. The celebrity 
of Mr. Greeley as a writer, aud the prominent position he stands in as an 











two or three eggs for brandy, another for indigo, and a third for cigars. 
These eggs are packed in boxes by the shopkeepers, and sent to Lima. 
From Jauja alone several thousand loads of eggs are annually forwarded 
to the capital. 

The Royal Orthopwdic Hospital, which has obtained the high honour 
of her Majesty's patronage, will celebrate that beneficial event as its se- 
venth anniversary, on Wednesday, when the Lord Mayor presides. It 
epeaks highly for the utility of this institution, that whilst in 1845 the 
number of patieuts amounted to 969 they last year increased to 1345! 

The Amateur performances at the St. James's Theatre (liberally al- 
lowed by Mr. Mitchell free of expense) went off with eclat on Tuesday 
evening; and the same parties promise the performance of Victor Hugo’s 
Ernani in the course of this month of May. Lord Morpeth wrote the 

rologue and Lady Dufferin the epilogue, both of which referred to the 
rish and Scottish famine, pews 
the theatre were appropriated. 


“Juper Not, Lest Yr sx Juncev.”—On Tuesday last, in the Police Thoughts and Feelings, in verse. By Edward Stagg. New York, 


court, while Sir Joshua Walmsley was amercing several individuals in 
various sums for their chimneys having been on fr 


from one of their own flues.— Correspondent. 


s the relief of which the receipts of | azon, and the fund of information conveyed to the naturalist, we can safely 


: e, singular enough, at : . : ] a 4 
the very time, the stench gf burning soot in the court was intolerable | fication and simple in their character; evidently from a sincere devotee 


organ of his creed, and the energetic and reflective character of Mr. Ray- 
mond's writing, gave to this controversy unusual interest. The present 
publication will, doubtless, meet with an extensive circulation. 

A Voyage up the River Amazon, including a Residence at Para. By 
William H. Edwards. Published by Appleton & Co., New York and 
Philadelphia. This is decidedly one of the most interesting books of the 
season. Mr. Edwards has given us the journal of his travels in a com: 
paratively unknown region, abounding with subjects of deep interest, 
detailed with a graphic pen, and written in a pure and un pretending 
style; in these particulars he approaches closely to the well known pow- 
ers of Mr. Stephens. For the pictures of domestic life, as it now exists 
in Northern Brazil, in the picturesque descriptions of scenery, on the Am- 


recommend this volume to our readers. 


H. Long & Brothers. A pleasing collection of trifles, easy in their versi- 





of the Muses. 
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Macbeth Travestic. In two acts, by W. K. Northall, author of the Mas 
gic Arrow, Virginius Travestie, Old King Cele, &c. &c. New York, Wm. 
Taylor & Co. This is the most successful production of Dr. Northall’s 
very fertile pen. It met with a brilliant career at the Olympic theatre. 
Mitchell's laughable burlesque of the hero will not be easily forgotten. 
Portrait of General Taylor. The house of Long & Brother, 32 Ann 
Street, have just published a characteristic and striking likeness of Gen 
Taylor. It is drawn by E. Clay, and lithographed by F. Michelin, and 
is certified by several army officers to be an excellent representation of the 
celebrated original. 


Macbeth. No. 50. Modern Standard Drama. Edited by Epes Sar- 
geant. ‘erford & Co. New York. This is the stage version of Mac- 
beth as prepared by John Philip Kemble, familiar to all playgoers. 

Used Up. A petit comedy in two acts, translated from the French by 
Charles Mathews. No. 10 Minor Drama. A delightful little dijou, wel 
fitted for a place in any collection of plays. 








JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en- 
raviogs, 8vo. ; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents ; comprising a 
familiar description of the Anatomy and Physio of the Gegens of Vision ; Rules ior 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for thei: selection, by JAM SW. POW. 
ELL, M. D., UOculist, Aurist, &c. ‘To be had at the Author's, 261 roadway, corner of 
Warren-street; and of all bouksellers. may 22—3m. 








ENEDETI’S INSTITUTION ; or, Spamsb, English, and French Academ 
thageua, New-Granada. Fire) kel ’ nail i 
n ANTONIO BENEDETTI, Principal. 

Mr. A. Benedeti, once a ber of the University of Carthagena, New-Granada, and 
who received his education in the United States of America, will admit in his Institution 
boarders fiom all parts of North and South America, provided their parents have a cor- 
respondent in Carthagena, 

In his fey ea oem 9 which has existed for several years, enjoying the best reputation, 
pupils are instructed in the Spanish, English, French, and Latin languages, and the 
usual branches of commercial education. Those who desire it will also be prepared for 
ee the lastitution being authorized to it by a decree of the Granadian Gos 

n 
Without forgetting their native language, the children of American, English, and 
—_ ¥ apy poston ppwecte “ the ms agg § langvege aad Somatare. Matb- 
" a 1loso: ra ook-keepin ritin . 
included in the generai course of studies. eee _ eee he Fe 
Terms —Boarders $75 per quarter, payable in advance, each pupil furnishing his own 
bed, Sending, <e0taee, and towels ; washing, shoes, books, &c.; excepting medicine and 
medical assistance which w ill be furuished by the Institution. For boarding and tuition 
alone $55 per quarter; day scholars $20, above 13 years old, if under, $16. A deduction 
of 1¢ per cént. will be made when there will be two or more brothers. 
Vacations begin on the 10th December, and classes will open to resume the course of 
studies onthe 10th January. The month of vacation is included in the last quarter. 

Itis generally necessary that families should provide themselves with a correspondent 
in Carthagena, but if they have n ne they may draw for the payment of qua cers against 
== commercial house in said place, 

xpenses occasioned by illness will be an extra charge. 
REFERENCES: Gregorie Dominguez, Esq., Granadian Consul in New Yo: k .25 Southe 
street; A. Aranguran, Esq., 63 South-street; Messrs. Everett & Battelle, 63 south-st. 4 
Messrs. Murray & Lanman, 69 Watet-street. ‘ may 22—4t 











BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—For the pro- 
tection of Emigrants and others, the British Protective Emigrant Society of New 
York will remit, tor part es requiring it, money, in sums large or small, to any part of 
the Old Country they may direct. 

_ Persons rentng outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish remitted, with direc- 
tions to whom and where it is to be sent, will have £1 sierling provided for every five: 
dollars so enclosed, by bills on 

Bank of British North America, London 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; ° 
. National Bank of Scotland. 
Office of the Society No. 42 Courtland street, New York. 
lntiasdaids te Giadiaatinaie THOMAS DIXON, President, 
oWA . Sa 7? a : 
Joun Nosie, j tee Presidents, 
MATHEW RUDSDALE, Treasurer. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS: 
ANTHONY Barcvay, the British Consul, 





Joun S. BaRTLeTT. 
Ex-officio, Joun CHARLES BEALES, M.D. 
JaMES BoorMan, 
mar 138, 


E. W. CANNING, Secretary, 


ARIS MILLINERY AND] FANCY GOODS.—MRS. FALCONER, 653 Broad- 
__ way, next door to the Siuyvesant Institute, has just received a handsome assortment 
of Paris Millinery consisting of Hats, Caps, &c.; also Einbroideries Leces, black and 
white Veils, Flowers, Ribbons, Gloves, Breakfast and Night Caps, with Fancy Goods 
of every veriety. 
‘anted—A Young Lady of good address, capable of attending in a show room, and a 
00d saleswoman. - may 8—4t, 
HE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has nowa 
most excellent assortment of the above instrumert, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are ine 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would callupox Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. ‘ 
N. B.—Mr. Ernst has also several eight key flutes, (takenin Exchaage,) manufactured 
by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 
mar 27—3m. 
ISSES RAINSFORD’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
IES, No. 60 Fourth Avenue between 20th and 2Ist streets. The Summer term 
of this establishment will commence on the 8th of May next. 
‘ences may be made to the Rt. Reverend the Bishops of New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Massachusetts ; the Rev. Drs. Berrian, Ferris, Higbee, Matthews, Seabury, ‘Taylor, 
and Wainwright; the Rev. Messrs. Balch, Carter, Forbes, Haight, Southard, and Price ; 
James B. Elliman and Brothers, and J. H. Hicks, Esqs.; Messrs. Stanford & Swords, 
end Bartlett & Welford, New-York. apr 24—4t* 
+ ats chad . : Se Fat = SN 


M W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 
IVE. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve 1 Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran: h Reading and Wri- 
tiag Desks, and every vaciety o Mechanical Chairs for comfort and convenience. 
Also, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U.S. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair. Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to aes w. Kine 
» We NG, 
feb £0—6m. W. H. HALLECK, } New Yorg, 


prsence AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUN@ 
LADIES.—MRS. MEARS, 724 Broadway, (corner of 10th streei), New York, who 
has had the honour to educate the daughters of many of the first families in this country, 
whose names are, with permission attached to her circular, is induced under their flate 
tering patronage respect‘ully to noufy. that in consequence of having increased accome 
modations for pupils, eight more young ladies as Boarders can be received into the es= 
tablishment, which will complete the limitto which Mrs. Mears confines herself. 
That the progress and attainments ot her pupils are unsurpassed in solid as well as 
ornamental acquirements, Mrs. Mearsappeals with confidence to her nnmerous patrons. 
*.* Terms and full particulars can be procured at her residence. 
The Summer term commences on the 5th May next. apr 24—4t* 


HALL, A.M. M.D., since bis return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 
« street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode oftreatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or emete 
ics not being used. 
(3 See “Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orieans. 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November Ist of each year. 
mar 13—ly. 


IAGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 muest rom the Falls —To be LET or SOLD, a 
comfortable residence, with offices, fit for the immediate reception of a family ; the 
house and grounds, including well tenced gaiden and young orchard, secluded y the 
forest from the Talbot Road, which passes the avenue gate. 32 acres cleared, the lot 
contains 200 acres. Price $2,000— Rent $100. 
ALs 0, the adjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large yoeng orchard,» well 
built log house, and a frame barn 60 by 49, and 20 feet high. Price $1,500—Rent $50. 
Apply, post paid, to E. M. STEWART, 
avr 17—1m. Grammar School, Ancaster, U. C. 


OINS, BANKS, AND FINANCES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine and State Financial Register, published Monthly, 64 pages 8vo. Three 
dollars per annum. Contains elaborate and authentic details, showing 1. The Finances 
of every State in the Union and of European Governments, II. Conditionot the Banks 
ofevery State. III. Accounts of the prominent banking institutions of European Ci- 
tiei. 1V. Engraved Facsimiles of 2°0 Gold and Silver Coins of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America, with their value. V. Recent decisicns of the English 
and American Courts respecting Banks, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Notaries, rights of 
Stockholders and Directors. VI. Specie, Circulation, Capital, Loans, &c of each bank 
in the principal cities. VII. Rates of Exchange on London for ea h month from 1822 to 
1847. Ill. Finances, Revenues, Expenditures, and Puvlic Debt of European Govern- 
ments. 1X. Finances, Loans, Revenues, Debts, kc. of the United States since 1781. 
X. Biographical Sketches of prominent Rankers 
Fr No subscription received fora less period than one year. / 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor aod Proprietor, Baltimore, Md. 
Wanted—T wo competent canvassers for this work for Canada and United States. 
apr 17—6t* ooh 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ...... 
Caledonia 
Britannia 
Cambria, 





















a Japt. John Hewitt 
oo eet Charles H. E. Judkins 
MOBI, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsoscccese Capt. William Harrison. 
i i i i i follows. 
Fi oa OM BOSTON to Vie Halifax, a6 ROM LIVERPOOL 


Britannia on the Ist June, 1847. Hibernia, on the 19th May, 1847, 
Hibernia, “ 6th June, 1247. Cambria “ 4th June, 1247, 
Cambria, “ Ist July, 1847. 





Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Posmage seneye From Boston to Liverpool, $129. Prem Sestee te Baliten, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. aren 

For frel ht or passage, or any other information, ee. % Wall 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Bo. all-steeet. 

(#" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a com 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are new being belts, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 

i po Halifax ari Boston, 204 not w ere Liverpool and New York. 
Ships now building are, 

The (our te America fs The Niagass 

« Canada | “ Europe. 
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Miuperial Parliament. 

The following summary contains sketches of the debates in Parlia- 
meat on Monday 10th, and Friday the 14th Mcy. 

DISCOUNT ON INSTALMENTS OF THE 8,000,000/. LOAN. 


§The House of Commons having resolved itself into Committee, on Mon- 
, Sir CHARLES WOOD moved a resolution, 

“That every contributor towards the loan of eight million, made in this 
present year, who shall pay into the Bank of England any sum of money 
on account of any future instalment of his contribution on or before the 
18th day of June next, shall be allowed an interest, by way of discount, 
after the rate of five pounds per centum per annuum ; and every contribu- 
tor who shall, in like manner, pay up any sum of money after the 18th 
day of June, on or before the 18th day of September next, shail be al- 
lowed an interest after the rate of four pounds per centum per annum on 
the sum so advanced on account of any such instalment, to be computed 
from the day on which such payment shall be made to the day on which 
such instalment would be due, in pursuance of the contract entered into 
for raising the said loan.” 

This step he did not propose as sufficient to put an end to all panic, or 
to prevent all pressure arising from the higher price of corn; that is be- 
yond the power of Government. But the House wasaware that Exche- 
quer Biils had been selling at a great discount, and it was most desirable 
tv keep up the pee of the Government securities. He believed that 
his measure would not only do that, but would facilitate the operations 
of the money-market; partly by letting loose a quantity of money which 
has been held in consequence of the alarm, still more by removing the 
want of confidence which has pervaded all classes of the mercantile 
piarprne 6 Representations reached him showing how merchants 
and manufacturers could not carry on their operations becanse they could 
not get their bills discounted; the country bankers not being able to get 
their Lil.s rediscounted in London. He understood from Lancashize, 
that with respect to railway shares trade has been carried on much more 
than it ought to have been by that system of discounts and rediscounts. 
Many shares had been forfeited ; and large sums are locked up in antici- 
pation of further calls. Meanwhile, those who hold Exchequer Bills are 
unable to realize their money on account of the price. Ministers are 
told that it was not an increase of the circulating medium which was want- 
ed, bat some measure which should liberate and put it into circulation 
again. 

The extent of the demand upon the Bank by the Government at the 
last quarter-day has been greatly exaggerated. He had been told that 
Government gave an assurance when the Bank Charter Act was passed, 
that thenceforward assistance, would not be required by the Government 
from the Bank; but that he denied. He read an extract of a speech 
which he made in 1844, to show that he then declared that the Bank 
would be required to give the usual assistance in Exchequer Bills. In 
consequence of circumstances, however, which neither Government nor 
the loan-contractors could foresee, it had not been a very good bargain for 
the latter. It is not good policy in Government to derive a hard bargain 
in any of its departments; and he wished to afford the loan contractors 
all reasonable facilities. This need not entail any considerable loss on 
the public. It is quite certain that if trade came to a stand the revenve 
must suffer ; and within the fortnight during which the panic prevailed, 
the receipts of the Customs and other branches of the revenue fell off. 
Matters, however, had since resumed their usual course. The report he 
had received from the Governor of the Bank of England that day was, 
that things had been easier ; there had been a moderate demand for loans 
on Exchequer Bills; there had been a further influx of Dutch gold, to the 
extent of 29.000/.; and the late news from America brings such advices 
with regard to the exchanges as to render a further export of gold from 
this country exceedingly improbable. He should be more confident, 
however, as to future prospects, but for the one circumstance of the rise 
in the price of corn. The House ought to know that the importation 
goes onto a great extent: about 132,000 quarters were exported last 
Month; at the same time, we imported 432,000 quarters; and the entries 
for home consumption of all foreign grains, for the week ending on the 
28th of April, were 333,273 quarters. 

Since his statements on Friday night, he had determined to make a 
slight alteration in the terms of paying the discount, having understood 
that a farther allowance-of time for paying the instalments would be de- 
sirable ; and accordingly he had modified the terms of the resolution. 

Mr. HUME declared that Sir Charles Wood had given no satisfactory 
reason for the course he was pursuing. He should have expected from 
Sir Charles a review of the changes made in 1844, and subsequently, and 
of their commercial effect; especially of that change that fixed the 





Lord GEORGE BENTINCK objected, that Sir Charles Wvod's plan 
only ease himself, without giving ease to the commercial and trading in- 
terests— 


Sir Charles had stated no reason for believing that the contractors for 
the loan would be desirous of descounting their instalments at 5 per cent, 
when money obtains7 and 8 percent for the best paper having but sixty 
days toran. Last week, Sir Charles said-that “ the worst” was past: aud 
in fact, the repayments of the loan by France, with payments for some 
corn exported, might have brought back gold into the coffers of the Bank; 
but the price of wheat had that day risen to 120s. por quarter, and stocks 
ef all produce are low. The import had fallen off last year to the extent 
oe 10,000,000/., from 83,000,0002. to 73,000,0007. There is further no ‘sign 
that the ebb tide of bullion is turning. There had been a falling off of 
more then one third in the import of cotton—from 23,000,000. to 13,000,- 
000.; yet they had it on the assurance of writers in America, that the sum 
sage the reduced quantity was larger then that paid for the full supply. 

here are no stocks of manufacturss to sell, even at a depreciated rate, 
for the immediate purpose of bringing back gold ; which can therefore 
be done only by keeping ou the Bank scre\.—by raising the rate of dis- 
count; which must diminish the change of obtaining a sullicint supply of 
corn. 

Looking to the stocks of all descriptions, it is only justice to the mer- 
chants, traders, and manufacturers of the country, to say that trade is in a 
sound condition. Excepting perhaps tea and sugar, stocks are all low. 
The merchants therefore cannot be charged with over-speculation ; nor 
can the manufacturers be charged with working their mills too long, or 
employing too many hands. If money remaiued at 7 or 8 per cent, rail- 
way companiesalso would cur‘ail their operations, railway labourers 
would be throwa out of work, and after them the miners of Staffordshire 
and Wales. The crisis therefore demands prompt efficacious measures. 

The Bank of England has not been overtrading any more than the mer- 
chants. When Sir Robert Peel introduced his bill o 1844, he coutempla- 
ted that the circulation of the Bank of England might rise to L28,000,000 
or L30,000,000. It has never exceeded L24,400,000 ; and while the Bank 
coffers are crammed with L9,209,000 in gold, the Bank itself was very 
nearly obliged to stop payment. There are houses of the highest credit, 
able to pay 80s. or 90s. in the pound, which will not be able to meet the 
pressure unless something be done. He wasentitled to say, upon the 
— authority, that one house in the City, possessing L60,000 of silver 
bullion, was entirely unable to raise money upon that security! Such 
was the absurd result of an unmixed gold standard. If Government per- 
severes in their present policy, it will amount to starving the bellies of 
the ay for the purpose of feeding with goid their idol the Bank ot 
England. In Lancashire there is one great house, the solvency of which 
is above suspicion, yet if the credit of the country be not brought into full 
operation that house would stop; thirty other firms would sink with it; 
and if bankruptey were once begun, the whole commerce of the country 
will fall like a house of cards. They had tried measures of restricted 
currency, and free trade had failed. They could not have a trade incorn, 
in provisions, in tallow, in hemp, withou: paying tor those articles in gold. 
It was said that the people who supplied Eugland with those cominodi- 
ties would take our manafactures in return. God grant it might turn out 
to be so; but he confessed that at present he did not see any the least in- | 
dication of so favourable a change; neither did he see any indication of 
it in the temper of the American people, at least if he might judge from 
the recent elections in the United States. In those elections he could see 
no indications of any change in a tariff which the Government of America 
derived twenty-seven thirtieths of its revenue. Did sucha state offer them 
any inducement torelax their fiscal regulations? onthe contrary,the election | 
gave some reason to suppose that those regulations would hereafter pro- | 
bably be made more stringent. The Americans now foand themselves | 
receiving more gold for less supplies of cotton than heretofore; they 
were every day receiving more gold from this country wherewith to pay 
the expenses of their Mexican war: that formed but little encourage- 
ment to this country to hope that free-trade measures in America would 
save us. Russia was not likely to assist us out of the difficulty. It had 





RAL INTELLIGENCE. 











That the country was “saturated with gold,” was not due to the > 
sure of 1844, because England was already saturated with gold ‘< ane 
very year. And if the Bank had not foreseen the , heither had 
it been predicted by any of the great statesmen. Nor was it indicated 
by the price of corn: the average price of wheat in August 1845 was 51s. 
lid. per quarter—in August, 1846, 49s. 2d.; in September 1845, 55s. 7d. 
September 1346, 47s. 3d.; and so ou to December. The act of 1844 
did not o te even to restrict the circulation. To show that the mea- 
sure had been inoperative, Mr. Disraeli cited the Bank returns for 1836-7, 
in order to make out, that had the measure been in tion then, it 
would not have had any effect in controlling the circulation. For ex- 
ample in April, 1836, the bullion of the Bank was 7,500,000/.; under the 
law of 1844 the circulation might have been 21,000,000/.—it actually was 
18,500,000/ ; and so on with the other months. ' He quoted an address by 
the bankers of London to Sir Robert Peel in June, 1844: the bankers 
on that a are he not been reserved to the Government to 
authorize an extension of the issues upon securities beyond the amount 
fixed, and they respectfully eubmitted that the ect’ of the absolute 
limitation would be to restrict the business of the country by leading to 
a general withdrawal of legitimate accommodation. Mr. Disraeli sarcas- 
tically called upon Sir Robert Peel, to answer the opinions of men like 
these, instead of discussing “ what is a pound?” with the Birmingham 
Members. . 

Sir ROBERT PEEL remarked, that they were discussing the ques- 
tion of the currency in the most inconveninent manner possible ihe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a proposition of which Sir Robert cor- 
dially approved ; Mr. Masterman had moved an amendment, which in 
point of form could not be put; and then arose a debate, upon the sub- 
stance of which the House could come to no conclusion. Hie reviewed 
the course of that debate ; and while doing so provoked an animated con- 
versation, first with Mr. Masterman, and afterwards with Mr. Newde- 
gate ; fetching out colloquially the naked arguments of those members, 
and contrasting the conflicting remedies of the several speakers— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro his remedy. Then 
Mr. Masterman proposed an amendment ; but all he wanted was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would give an assurance that he would not 
borrow the money from the Bank on a deficiency. 

Mr. MASTERMAN—* My object, in the proposal which I made, was 
toremove any demaud ofthe Banking Department upon the Issue De- 
partment, and to leave the Bank to act upon its own idea of what was 
right and proper for the national interest.” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—Exactly : Mr. Masterman wanted an assurance 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not require money from the 
Banking department to pay the July dividends. Then came Mr. Hume : 
he wanted unlimited competition in banking. 

Mr, HUME—*“ Free trade.” ‘ 
Sir ROBERT PEEL—Free trade in banking; the county banks being 
allowed to issue five-pound notes payable in gold. Then came Mr. 
Brown; who wanted the Bank of England tobe permitted for a limited 
period to issue one-pound:nvtes, afterwards to be withdrawn. But it 
would be exceedingly difficult to persuade the House to retrace its steps, 
to recall the one-pound notes, and reestablish a gold currency. Then 
came Mr. Finch; who was in favour of paper currency limited im amount. 
Mr Newdegate wanted to repeal the standard of 1819. , 

Mr. NEWDEGATE denied this ; he only objected to a strictly con- 
vertible paper currency. ’ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL continued. Then Lord George Bentinck and Mr. 
Disraeli — to repeal or modify the act of 1844. Now, would that 
last plan really cure the evils under which the country is suffering? He 
wanted no better description of the condition of the country than the 
able and disinterested statement by Mr. Thomas Baring ; which Sir Ro- 
bert recapitulated. From the failare of food in Ireland and this country, 
there is adeficiency assumed to be equivalent to a loss of 16,000,000/. It 
is difficult to estimate the effect of an abstraction of capital to the amount 
of sixteen millions in une year, especially when that abstraction is caus 





been said that Russia could not go to war, for that Russia had no money; 
that that great power could not move her armies without the aid of the | 
Barings aud the Rothschilds. But Russia managed to maintain a high 
tariff, and was now by no means so much in want of money as she had 
been in times past; and there was not the least indication of a change of 
system on her part. 

Mr. CARDWELL defended the act of 1844. Its object was to give 
practical effect to the legal right secured in 1819, to render paper thoroughly 
convertible into gold; and in fact it has saturated the country with gold in- 
stead of country notes. The beneficial effects of that process are obser- 











amount on which the Bank should be at liberty to issue. He argued for 
freedom of trade in banking as well as in other occupations, so long as 
those who issue notes pay them in gold. 

Mr. MASTERMAN did not anticipate that Sir Charles Wood’s plan 
would afford adequate relief for the existing pressure. Mr. Masterman 
was among the few who predicted that S:r Robert Peel’s bill of 1844 
would not be available at all periods. He would move the following ad- 
dition to Sir Charles Wood s resolution— 

“The committee, however, are of opinion that nothing would tend so 
much to relieve the present pressure on the money-market as an assu- 
rance from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he will apply to Parlia- 
ment for powers to enable the Bank of England to make such advances 
as he may requj:e for the payment of the July dividend out of theIssue 
Department ofthe Bank. instead of the Banking Department; such ad. 
vances to be repaid out of the growing revenue of the country; and the 
ue rule to be applied to all future advances for the payments of divi- 

ends 

Mr. GREENE [Chairman of the Committee] remarked, that Mr. Mas- 
terman could not move the proposed addition, because it did not strict- 
ly apply to the matter referred to the Committee. 

mM BROWN described the prostration of credit in Lancashire, which 
has brought the business of the country nearly to a dead look— 

Gentlemen were probably aware, that when houses in Liverpool, Lon- 
don, or Glasgow, received imports from abroad, they were either drawn 
on by the houses shipping the produce, or by houses in Manchester or 
elsewhere, who had orders for. British manufactures, in payment for 
them. At present the alarm and want of confidence were such, that 
orders fur human food to the United States and other countries were, in 
many cases, countermanded; prudent houses not choosing to risk their 
credit by being drawn upon until they should see what steps Govern- 
ment might take to restore the healthy action of trade. Houses, also, in 
the manufacturing towns, found that bills on London or Liverpool, how- 
ever good, could not in many cases be turned into money to pay their 
workmen. This very much decreased the exports and the means of 
bringing the exchanges in our favour; and it therefore followed, that 
placed in the situation we were in, we must either export gold or in- 
crease the distress that already existed in the country for want of food. 

When deputations waited upon the Government, the Bank of Englaud, 
or Sir Robert Peel,—as had often been done within the last ten days,—they 
were received with the utmost courtesy, but were asked what remedies 
would they propose? He maintained that it is the function of Govern- 
ment to devise remedies; the object of the deputations being merely to 
Point out the state of the country—the number of mills that had stopped, 
the hands out of work, and the distress which the shortness of provisions 
is aggravating: The alarm he imputed to the famine, the high price of 

, tbe absorption of capital by railway, the high price of cottoy, and 
Sir Robert Peel’s bill of 1844. Without discussing the merits of that bill, 
however, he thought that there was one means of getting great relief, 
which would not infringe its principle. Tbere was believed to be from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 of sovereigns in circulation; these he would re- 
lace by one-pound notes putting a certain amount of them in the deposit 
ank,and investing the restinGovern™ment securities. Thisjlatter portivu 
could be made available for exportation and the purchase of food, until 
the tide turned, when they could be called in and the gold again be thrown 
Into circulation. -He did not suggest this on slight authority: the late 
Mr. Huskisson stated to a friend of his now in London, that it was his de- 
sire to get sovereigns into use in place of one-pound notes, in order that 
if ever such a state came as that with which we were now afflicted, they 
might be the means of relieving us from embarrassment and difficulty. 
He seemed to have an intuitive foreknowledge of the very calamity that 
had occurred. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE advocated a paper currency ; with dissertations on 
“the standard of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 

Mr. FORBES had prophesied these disastrous results from the act of 
1844. As Purliament had adopted free trade, he did not see why free 
trade in money had been repudiated. 

Mr. FINCH imputed the difficulty of the present time to the adverse 
balance of trade and ihe restricted currency; and observed that the sub- 


vable even in the present time of difficulty: this country has thé command 
of all the granaries of the world. In the face of famine there have been 
few failures. The act was said to have been mischievous because it had 
contracted the circulation, and caused money to be “locked up :”” what was 
the remedy proposed ?—To tamper with the act of 1844. But would that 
restore confidence or induce people to bring in their gold? The country, 


must be contracted until there are temptations enough to foreigners to deal 


dare to face the aggravated danger which would ensue at such a juncture 
by a departure from sound principles. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING, referring to the censure on the Bank of Eng- 
land for reducing its interest in August last, retorted with allusions to Sir 
Charles Wood’s finaneial statements in the previous February; when he 
said that the importation of four or five millions of quarters of corn had 
only taken 1,000,000/. sterling out of the country, that the returns of the 
revenue were favourable, and that trade was going on well— 

He was not prepared to say that there had not been a want of discretion 
somewhere; but it had not been a want of discretion in the Bank. The 
real cause of the existing pressure—almost unexampled in our history—is 
the restriction on the power of the Bank. He was ready to allow that the 
bill of 1844 had worked well during the three years that it had been in 
operation, and that it had prevented any excessive issue on the part of the 
country banks; but when there came a drain of gold to meet an unavoid- 
able want, there ought to be some means of putting on the screw befure the 
commerce of the country was dislocated. The manufactures of the country 
are conducted upon a system of credit, and cannot be brought abruptly to a 
ready money system. The want is, to encourage exportation of manufac- 
tures in payment for gold; and the calamity is not to be met by fettering 
commerce or paralyzing Manchester and Liverpool. He considered that 
there ought to be a discretion somewhere, or Hat in a case like the present 
the Bank should have the liberty of using securities. 

When Sir Charles Wood contracted the loan, he did not say that he 
should want advances upon Deficiency Bills. On the contrary, he refused 
to allow discount, and declared that he should want a million a month, | 
neither sooner nor later. 

Sir GEORGE CLERK enforced the distinction between the currency 
of the country, or the mere machinery by which the operations of com- 
merce are carried on, and the surplus disposable capital of the country, 
the only fund upon which merchants can draw for the resources that they 
require— 

By a visitation of Providence there is a deficiency of available capital 
in this country to the extent of twenty or thirty millions. During the last 
few years the extraordinary speculation in railways has caused a large | 
abstraction from the disposable capital of the country. We have besides 

an extraordinary expenditure of 8,000,000/. for Ireland. The total effect 
of these causes is a great drain upon the fund which in ordinary years is 
employed in giving assistance to the commercial world. The House had 
not been shown that these evils would be alleviated if the act of 1844 
were repealed. An act, no doubt, might be passed to make half ua sov- 
ereign a legal tender for a suvereign; but such a measure would only 
throw the monctary transactions into confusion. The real fact appeared 
to him to be, that the people had undertaken too many great works within 
a limited period, which they had not the money or ability to pay out of 
their annual revenue. They had undertaken more railways than they 
could etfect within the proposed time. This plunged us into difficulties ; 
which, however, might have been surmounted if we kad an abundant 
harvest and an increased support of manutactured goods. Butas the case 
was, the people were now obliged to draw on that surplus capital which 
otherwise might have gone to the accommodation of the comercial world. 
This caused the existing pressure: but the adoption of the strictest 
economy with respect to the public expenditure and every other branch 
of expenditure, would tend to create an amelioration. Any attempt, 
however, to tamper with the currency, though it might act as a momen- 
tary stimulant, would like all other stimulants, be followed by a reaction 

ary effect. ; 

Mr. DISRAELI made a long critical speech, in which he endeavoured 





ject cliamed the most serious consideration of Goyernment. 


to show that the Bank was made a scapegoat for the faults of others— 











| had already ventured to express doubts whether the Ban 


by sucha calamity asa scarcity offood. Other countries are sufferin 

from the sane scarcity and the same pressure, especially in the North o 

Europe; and we are all looking to the United Statesas the only source of 
supply. What an effect must that have had in paralyzing our trade, in 
deranging our commercial speculations, and in depriving us of our ordi- 
nary markets! Do not talk of the failure of free trade; has free trade 
had its fair trial in the Northern parts of Europe? Meanwhile, specula- 
tion has been running riot in railways tosuch an extent, that if all the ap- 
plications made to Parliament last year had been acceded to, 340,000,0007. 
would have been required to meet railway engagements. There has 
been a failure of the cotton crop, and an enormous increase in the price 
of that important raw material. From these causes arises the continual 
pressure ; and no currency on the face of the earth could be exposed to 
the triple operation without feeling the utunost pressure—a pressnre that 


no increase of bank-notes could meet. 


Sir Robert repeated a former declaration of his, that no feelings of per- 


i ses : 1 iste hould induce him to oppose alterations that might be 
in fact, must bear the calamities that have fallen upon it. The currency howe ‘tobe aooaney in the actual staterof the couatry. With respect 


i i tu the act of 1844, he claimed the same privilege as he exercised with re- 
a cAher articles rather than continue @ drain on our gold: but we must not epost to the Corn-law of 1842. If capesianne yet to convince him that 


the interests of the country demanded a change, he should feel it unworthy 


of him if he did not set an example of proposing a modification. The act 
of 1844, however, was nota speculative improvement. There had been 
experience of the evils arising from an inconvertible paper currency - 
After the war, during which we possessed the trade of the world, and 
were indulging in all the luxury of an inconvertible paper currency, there 
necessarily came a collapse; and before the measure of 1819 there oc- 
curred a state of things to which the ep pressure is not to be com- 

ed. During the period when we had an inconvertible paper curren- 
cy, 240 private banks failed. ‘a ana 

It is proposed to repeal the act of 1944: that would restore the o 

order of things, and would leave not the slightest security agaist a re- 
currence of disorders of 1838 and 1839. The object of the act of 
1844 has been greatly misunderstood ; mainly it was to secure the rg 
vertibility of paper into gold. At these periods of commercial difficulty, 
it is of the utmost importance that we should not be exposed to the other 
difficulty of a demand on the Bank for gold in consequence of doubt of 
that solvency. But had it not been for the act of 1844, ~—- the pniee 
speculation in railways, the country banks would have a power . 
fostering it by uncontrollable issues of paper. It is not true that ° e 
Bank is self-working; it is a machine that works by itself only in + a 
Issue Department; and Sir Robert almost regretted that the mane nad 
partment was not separated altogether from the Bank and intrus a 
other hands : the supposed confusion between the two departments wa 
then have deceived no one. It had been said that the House had no “— 
to criticize the conduct of the Bank: he denied that propor Bogland 
had taken the most pradent course in discounting at4 per cent 1D January 
last. The Bank hae greet privileges—a monopoly within einty-fivemiles 
of London; it is proud of the functions intrusted to it; and Parliam 


i i the same principles which 
was entitled to expect that it would act upon ~t oe pet wa os 


had governed its conduct on former occasions. 1 : 
as te the amount of the circulation were totally felinntons. He omnes 
the circulation of the country banks; which in 1823 am 


13.760,0002., in 1825 fell to 3,000,000/., and then varied between 4,000,0002. 


‘and 8,000,000/. ; in 1837, it fell to 4,000,000/., rose to 11,740,000/., again 


ruse to 12,000,000/., and sank to 4,000,000/. The act of 1844 was = 0 
ed to prevent those excessive oscillations concurrently with a mays 
of the precious metals in the country banks; whose managers ged the 
they regarded the foreign exchanges *' no more than the snow rt) ie 
hills.” Mr. Disraeli had read the bankers memorial of 1844: it is ra : 
late now to explain why a discretion of ory pa the issues = no 

been reserved to the Government; the object of such a reservation, how- 
ever, would have been utterly defeated by the knowledge of its existence, 
aud there would have been a claim for its application on the slightest 
PiSir Robert repeated, that no pedantic or rigid adherence to pom aed 
should prevent him from seriously a representations ~! 
money-embarrassment; but he did not think that a temporary — ° 

20,000,000/. of paper would increase that capital which in point ef eae 
the source whence you command the produce of other countries. “My 
great apprehension is, that by any such relaxation of the bill, by issuing 
notes on Exchequer Bills, by permitting the Bank to issue notes On eek 
security, we should purchase temporary relief from pressure at the _ 

of aggravating the very evils from which we are endeavouring ° — . 
The European exchanges are “ony in our favour; the gradual, _ 

I believe 1 may say the almost aily inflax of gold, is tenting = 

security and confidence to the Bank, and will enable — ~~ 
further accommodation to the public; which I trust they wi 








— 





the circumstances, extend te the very verge of the power they pos- 
sess. But limit that confidence—turn the exchanges against you 
—tell the Bank that its own position is in danger that the convertibility 
of its notes is doubtful,—then the Bank will have to consult, not only its 
own security, (for that even would be a subordinate coasideration,) but 
the interests and safety of the country, by securing that great object the 
convertibility of paper into gold. You think it would be an easy thing 
for the Bank to part with the gold which it has in its possession at pre- 
sent, and which amounts to about 10,000,000/. There 1s, most fortuuate- 
ly ws I think, though it may be a source of pet expense, throughout the 
country a gold circulation to the amount of some poe’ | or forty millions, 
(for it is most difficult to estimate the amount of gold in circulation by 
any issues through the Bank); this gold circulation, diffused throughout 
this of the empire at least is, I believe, the foundation of the security 
of the Scotch and Irish banks. Gold isan expensive circulating medium, 
Ladmit, But gold is capital, and in that respect differs from bank-paper. 
My humble advice to you is, that you will not, in aiming at a temporary 

uniary advantage, issue one-pound notes in place of sovereigns. 1 do 
that we shall be enabled to pass through our present difficulties , 
and that, without some overwhelming proof of a paramount necessity; 
which would pia ris you of all discretion, you will not consent to tamper 
with the principle which we had the greatest difficulty in reéstablishing, 
after our Ce experience of the evils resulting from its abandonment be- 
tween 1797 and 1819. Depend upon it, if you attempt to purchase pre- 
sent relief endangering the convertibility of paper, you will inflict a 
severe blow on the prosperity of this country; you will shake the confi- 
dence in property, and depreciate the value of property. . 

The Marquis of GRANBY moved that the debate be adjourned. The 
gil ry was cleared for a division; but noue took place, aud Sir Charles 
eod’s resolution was affirmed. : ; 

The report was brought up on Tuesday; when leave was given to in- 
troduce a bill, and the House adjourned; all without any discussion, but 
with much laughter. ; 

The bill founded on the resolution was read asecond time on Thursday 
without discussion. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ESTATES IN IRELAND. 


When the report on the Landed Property (Ireland) Bill was brought 
up,on Tuesday, the Marquis of LANSDOWNE iatroduced two amend- 
ments. One was to authorize the erection of grain-mills under the act. 
On inquiry he found, that fally to carry out the Duke of Wellington's sug- 

estion respecting land-truck, would go beyond the sphere of the present 
Bill, introducing a totally new mode of legislation; at the same time, he 
was very desirous of seeing the principle carried out: and therefore he 
inserted a clause requiriag wages paid under the act to be paid in noother 
way than in the current coin of the realm. 

The Dake of WELLINGTON regretted that an alteration of the system 
throughout Ireland could not be enforced; but he thanked Lord Lans- 
downe for his clause, which mitigated the evil to a certain extent 

The amendments were adopted: the bill to be read a third time on 
Friday. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Sir HENRY WINSTON BAR- 


RON moved for a Select Committee ‘‘to inquire into the means of im- 
proving the fisheries in Ireland, and thereby atfording protitable employ- 
ment.’ 

In the ten years ending 1835, Parliament granted L.143,791 to stimu- 
late Scotch fisheries; only L.12,000 for Irish fisheries. The Scotch fish- 
eries are the most prosperous in Europe: aud it is a melancholy fact 
that Scotch fish to the value of L.60.000 is annually imported tor the con- 
sumption of the poor Irish. Government has established six curing- 
houses and two depots; there ought to be at least a hundred curing- 
houses on the coasts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE agreed as to the necessity of encouraging fisheries 
in Ireland, but opposed the motion— 


* 
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same opinion with himself ou,this part of the subject? If his autici pa- 
tions were true, he asked further what prospect there was of a sapply 
from foreign countries to supply the gente me here? He 
lieved that on the continent of Europe, in Poland, and on the banks of 
the Vistula, the supply was very small. There was very little corn in 
Poland, very little ou the shores of the Baltic, and he believed that, in 
the Mediterranean, at Odessa, and in the Black Sea, the produce had 
been parchased by France. Our only hope was in America to furnish us 
with a supply, and the reports he received from that couutry were, that 
probably a very small portion was still to come. This prospect was most 
dismal for this country. He took the liberty, therefore, before the seri- 
ous pressure came, to warn the public of the necessities of the condition 
in which the country was placed ; because, though they might have to suf- 
fer much, they inight, by ecenomy and care, by putting theship’s compa- 
ny upon half-ratious, if he might so say, tide over the difficulty, and find 
health and security. But our condition was such as to require the great- 
est economy and attention; and, ifhe were right, it behoved the people 
of this country to cut down all luxuries and indulgences. They ought to 
use brown bread, that no article of fod might be wasted ; and all sta rch 
ought to be disused, aud not an atom employed except for food. 
_ The Marquis of LANSDOWNE wassure that the noble earl, who had 
in the exercise of his public duty thought it right to put these ques- 
tions, would feel that they were question, which related to a most peril- 
ous subject, and would feel also that he (the Marquis of Lansdowne) 
exercised a sound discretion in abstaining, on his own part, and on 
the part of the Government, from hazarding anything like an opinion 
which might have the effect of deceiving the public ur any interest in 
the country. (Cheers. ) ' 
The noble ear! had stated rightly that in this great country there was 
no organized machiuery by which they could ara em accurately pos- 
sessed of the amount of stock in the country, or of the probable amount 
of demand as compared with that stock. Every individual had the same 
means of judging as he (the Marquis of Lansdowne) had; every indi- 
| vidual had the same means as Her Majesty’s Goverument of collectin 
information on this subject, and he knew of no information which coul 
be collected more carefully or with greater attention to accuracy—though, 
as he did not know the particulars, he could not speak to the entire ac- 
curacy of his returns—than the individual to whom the noble earl had 
alluded, aud who had receutly printed the returns he had received. 
Any opinion, therefore, as to the amount of stock he should decline to 
give; but thus much he might say for the satisfaction of the noble earl— 
not subscribing to his opinivn as to the amount of stock at the end of the 
harvest of last year,—that there had not since the harvest been brought 
into tne markets of this countrya more considerable or a greater amount 
of corn than during the corresponding period of the former year; and 
therefore, uuless the deficiency of the last harvest was much more than 
the deticiency of the preceding, it must be presumed that a considerable 
quantity was now in stock. [Hear, hear.] There he should have stop- 
ped, had not the noble ear! gone further; but he should now state to the 
noble lord, what he was sure it would be satisfacuory to him to know, 
that there had beeu an enormous and an increasing amount up to that 
‘moment of the importation of corn into this country [cheers], not an- 
uouncing in any degree that diminution of supply at which the noble earl 
| appeared to be alarmed. in the month of January, in the present year, 
661,000 quarters had been imported; in the month of February 557,000 
| quarters had been imported; in the month of March 929,000 quarters had 
been imported; aud in the month of April 1,043,000 quarters had been 
imported. (Hear, hear.] Thereby indicating an increase proportioned 
to the amount of the demand, and that on the appearance of the deficiency 
ot which at aa early period of the year the public were not aware, tliere 
were corresponding etforts made to supply the demand, and the result 
would be, if the supply were continued during the eutire year at the 
same ratio as during the last four mouths, the amount of supply for the 
_ year would be 9,000,000 quarters. Another statement equally satisfactory 
| he could make an explanation to the noble earl, and one which he con- 














It is a mistake to suppose that official encouragement has been the chief | ceived was peculiarly satisfactory, as showing the complete command of 
cause of the prosperity 11 Scotland. Private enterprise is the real cause. | the markets of the world which had been enjoyed by this country subse- 
There are two modes in which Government may advantageously inter- qaently to the kuowledge that there would be no interference here with 
fere,—by constructing piers, and by establishing curing-stations, The late , “te course of trade. The moment that it was known, an increased and 
Government granted 1.50,000, the present has proposed L.40,000, as | creasing activity was kept up, and the result was, that while, as was un- 
loans for the construction of piers. Curing-statiuns have been establish- fortunately two well known, other countries were labouring under the 
ed at a cost of L.5,000, with such good results that Irish fish is fast driv- | §4me atHiction with ourselves, and whilst the demands of those large and 
ing Scotch ling out of the market. aad private speculators even from Eug- populous countries were daily increasing and their deficiency was daily 
land are begiuuing to turn their attention to the Irish fisheries. The in- | more and more confirmed, the whole exportation of cornfrom the United 
crease of railroads and steam navigation will afford a further encourage- | States to the whole world was 2,170,000 quarters, and of that amount not 
ment. Astoinquiry, Mr. Labouchere objected, that aCommittee could | more than 500,000 quarters had found their way to all the rest of the 
ouly reproduce the information which is already in their possession. world, leaving this country in possession or enjoyment of four times the 

The motion was supported by Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Hume, Mr. | #mount exported from Ameria to all the rest of the world. [Cheers.] 
Montague Gore, and Mr. Hudson. To this statemement he could add, that he had no reason to appre- 

Sir HENRY BARRON said, that after Mr. Labouclere’s statement, he | hend that the supply from America was likely to diminish; on the con- 
thought that he should do injary rather than good by pressing his motion ; | tary. the opinionot those most conversant with the subject was, that the 
and he therefore begged to withdraw it. | present state of prices, which had unfortunately increased of late, was 

This led to a fracas. Several of the opposition Members met the hint | ¥flicient to secure not only the whole supply of corn which had been 
at withdrawal by loud objections. The gallery was cleared for a divi- | destined for this country, but that a portion of the corn intended for 
sion, bat none tuok place; and when Mr. Aglionby urged gentlmea to other countries would be diverted from those countries tothis, = 
suffer the withdrawal, Mr. Disraeli replied by a disclosure. Sir Henry! | LORD ASHBURTON (who spoke so low as to be scarcely audible in 
Barron had sent to Lord George Bentinck, a to request support the gallery) was understood to say, that he thought the largest portion of 
for the motion, as a personal favour; aud accordingly, Lord George Ben- | Wheat trom America had already arrived ; there might still be some Ia- 
tinck’s friends had taken care to “keep a House.” This assertion was \ dian corn to come, as the harvest of that grain was later; but he feared 
disputed; some members averring that during Sir Henry Barron's speech | that the noble marquis’s anticipations of a large future supply, propor- 
only twenty-three Members were present. Mr. Disraeli afterwards re- | Honed to what we had already received, would not be realized. It must 
curred to the charge; accusing the Irish Members of interrupting real | be remembered that the cause of the deficieacy which here had been the 
and serious discussion of other subjects by a “ flashy demonstration.” Mr, | 8ource of so much calamity existed also over a great part of Europe, and 
Labouchere imputed Mr Disraeli’s heat to disappointment at not having | it was the duty of the Legislature to open the eyes of the country to the 
been able to practise a little trick upon the Government, and so to place it possible cousequences. fle coufessed that nothing would give him greater 
in aminority. Apparently more angry than ever, Lord George Bentinck | sastisfaction than to see the favourable anticipations confirmed; but 
declared that the good wishes fur Ireland entertained by his party were | he could not entertain them, for inquiries among his neighbours had 


tuwarted by the Irish Members. Nothing had really been gained by this 
“sham attempt” to obtain a Committee. Sir Heury Barrou denied that 
it was a “sham attempt.” His object was to develop the opinion of the 
House, not to bring about — division; and when he saw it turning 
to a party question, he owned that he shrank fromit. (Ironical cheers from 
zhe Opposition.) Eventually, the House divided; and the motion was 
negatived, by 73 to 22. 
AMOUNT OF CORN IN THE COUNTRY—May 11. 


The Earl of HARDWICKE wished to ask her Majesty’s Government 


two questions. The first was, whether they were aware of the quantity of 
wheat now in the country; the second, whether they could say what quan- 
tity was expected to be imported. 
the country was not sufficient to sustain the population until the next har- 
vest. He came to that conclusion when first his attention was drawn to 
the circumstance of the very rapid diminution of wheat in the country, and 
from finding that in the markets of Huntingdon, Royston, Cambridge, and 
Ely, last week, there were buyers from France and Belgium competing with 
our own purchasers, whereby prices rose from 96s. to 120s. He held in 
his hand a document to which he begged to call their lordships’ attention. 
It could not be considered officia) or authentic, for, unfortunately, they had 
no means of obtaining such information; but it appeared that some person 
or persons had endeavoured to ascertain an accurate statement of the con- 
dition of feod in the country, and had written to accredited persons in the 
different counties for that purpose. From the statement tnat had been 
made in answer to those applications, he should select the places that were 
in the worst conditioa, though in selecting those he might assure their 
lordships that the condition of the rest was extremely bad. In Scotland, 
supposing that a sufficient quantity of corn was grown and housed at the 


He believed that the quantity of food in | ed his noble frriend for having brought the subject before the house. He | 


resulted in much the same information as that stated by the noble 
ear] (the Earl of Hurdwicke). The only question now was, whether 
| they ought or ought not to place restrictions upon the exportation ; and he 
| admitted thut it would be with great reluctance that he could agree to such 
|aproposal. (Cheers.) Atthe same time we stood in the singular po 
| atom of being the only distressed country that did not restrict expor- 
| tation; and there might come a case of neceasity for such a step to be 
taken here. 
| Lord BROUGHAM thought this to be a very important subject. Noth- 
| ing could be worse than concealing the fact of a scarcity. Nothing, on 
‘the contrary, could tend more to prevent a dearth from becoming a 
famine than to give timely notice of its approach; he therefore thank- 


| wished he could say that he experienced no uneasiness in his mind with 
| respect to the prospects of the courtry for the next two or three months. 

He was, however, quite clear upon one subject—that the advice of his 
| noble friend (the Marquis of Lansdowne) was sound advice, and that it 
| was the imperative duty of all in their lordships’ station and in the mid- 
dle classes of society to practise and to inculcate in others the most strict 
and rigorous system of economy, especially in husbanding the great and 
fundamental resources that coustituted the prime staff of life. 


ercise economy, because the rise of prices imposed it upon them as a 
necessity, and in this respect a rise of price operated usefully to correct 
the effects of improvidence in a season of scarcity. He felt the great im- 


portance of what had fallen from his noble friend (Lord Ashburton) as | 


| to the very great impolicy of interfering with the export trade of this 
country in corn. It would tend at a time of pressure such as the country 


| was now suffering under to frustrate and defeat their own object, by 


With re- 
spect to the labouring classes, they unhappily required no stimulus to ex- | 
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{A voice : “ We are no sach tring} yes, we are no such thing, [cheer- 
ing and interruption.] I shall tell you what we are. We have borne 
more suffering, we have tamely borne more degradation—we have broken 
more vows [no no] than any otber nation that I ever read of [cheers]— 

And new, gentlemen, when you drink with enthusiasm the toast of 
“ prosperity to Ireland,” let me tell you this, that in my heart and soul I 
believe that the cause of the absence of that prosperity is not so mach the 
misgovernment of any other country, as a want of self reliance and honest 
exertion amongst ourselves, If you are fit to be freemen, if you are hon- 
est men, when you cheer the toast of “ Prosperity to Ireland,” remember 
that that prosperity depends upon yourselves—(cheers)—remember it is 
yours to seek it—it is yours to win it—(continued cheering). And if you 
want to know how it is to be won, ask Captain Clarke, of America—(loud 
cheering). Ifyou want tu know how Irish prosperity is to be obtained, 
read the history of American Independence—(cheering, hissing, and slight 
confusion). Gentlemen, I am exceedingly sorry if a single word I have 
said, has, in the least degree, hurt the fedlings of any individual present— 
(hear, hear.) You will find that the means by which American prospe- 
rity has been gained, were trath, honesty, and self-reliance—{ applause. } 
By those means, aud by those means alone, the prosperity of every ua- 
tion is to be won—[hear, hear. ] 

Mr. P. O’Donohue read an “‘ Address to the captain, officers, and crew 
of the American ship Victor.” 

Captain Clarke read his reply, of which the following is an extract: — 
You will permit me to say, in acknowledging your eloquent address, that 
we have come here messengers of benevolence, bearing to the distressed 
Irish the sympathy and aid of our fellow citizens of the American Re- 
public—our mission has no reference to political considerations. The 
Americans heard you were in need, and in coming to your aid they were 
governed by the highest impulses which actuate men; and I may say, 
without offence to any form of government, that to help the suffering and 
raise up the lowly is the peculiar duty of those who are blessed with free 
institutions. Ido not comprehend those restrictions to which you allude 
nur would it become me, if I did, to advert to them here. But without 
any reference to the present circumstanoes, I may express a hope that 
you are mistaken, and that there is no government which when the lives 
of the people are at stake, would be influenced by the considerations to 
which yourefer. Though little versed in statesmanship, ene thing 1 can 
thoroughly understand—namely, that the principle of economy which 
compromises public safety must be fallacious and unsound. You will 
perce me, my friends, if I refrain from further allusions to these topics. 
My business is with you, nor have I aught to say of the government un- 
der which you live. 

The Chairman next proposed, ‘“‘ The American Ladies.” 

Mr. T. F. Meagher returned thanks. He said:—The citizens of Dub- 
lin—I must say the democrats of Dablin—{ Loud cheers]—have met to 
pay acompliment to a plain citizen of America, which they would not 
gh e not for all the gold in Venice”—to the Prime Minister of Eug- 
and. [Loud and long-continued cheers.] America, finding that this 
island, after an irksome affliliation for centuries with the most opulent 
kingdom on the earth, has been plunged into the deepest excesses of 
destitution and disease—[ Hear, Rechi-saied believing that these fine 
ships, which a few years since were the avenging angels of freedom, and 
guarded its domain with a sword of fire—{ Loud cheers]—believing that 
these ships might be eutrusted withakinder mission, aud be the messen- 
ger of life as they had been the agent of death [Continued cheers | guided 
not by the principles of political economy, but {Loud cries of ‘* Hear 
hear !” and “ Chair, chair !’"} 

One of the Stewards :—I most respectfully submit, under the correction 
of the chair— 

Loud cries of “ Mr. Meagher !” 

Mr. Rooney [a steward] then approached the chair, and endeavoured 
to obtain a hearing, but the cries fur Mr. Meagher being continued, he 
broke his wand and retired, : 

Mr. Meagher then resumed, amid loud cheers :--Guided,*not by the 
principles of political economy, butimpelled by the liveliest passions of hu- 
manity, this young nation has come to their rescue, and thus we behold 
the eagle which, by the banks of the Delaware, scared away the spoiler 
from its offspring. (Loud cheers.) The toast to which you have invited 
me to speak dictates a nobler lesson to this country. The ladies of 
America refused to wear English manufactures. (Hear,and loud cheers.) 
The ladies of America refused to drink the tea that came stamped from 
England. (Hear, hear,} If you honour those ilustrious ladies, imitate 
their virtue, and be their rivals in heroic citizenship (Loud cheers.) If 
this example be imitated here, I think the day will come when the [rish 
flag will be hailed inthe port of Boston. But if, in the vicissitudes to 
which all nations are exposed, danger shall fall on the Great Republic, and 
if the choice be made to us to desert or befriend the land of Washington 
and of Frankim, I for one, will prefer to be grateful to the Samaritan 
rather than be loyal to the Levite. (Loud and enthusiastic cheering.) 
| After some other toasts. 

Mr. Reddy here attempted to address the meeting. He said: I ap- 
| peal to the good sense of this meeting. Letit notbe said to your disgrace, 
| that having met to testify your gratitude for a benefit so nobly conferred, 
| the meeting should end with a stormy discussion like this. I assure 
| you that political party feeling is disgusting to your American friends. 
Mr. Rooney here re-eatered the room, and said—I, who have spared 
no trouble in getting up this meeting, who have spent sleepless nights in 
arranging a demonstration of gratitude to our American friends—I have, 
| | maintain, aright to be heard (hear, hear, cheers, counter cries of “ no,” 
| and great confusion). 
| Mr. Ryland—When coming here to your festive demdnstration, I was 
| given to understand that it was a strict rule that the political feelings 
of any should not be outraged, and that there existed the wost perfect 
unanimity. Kut what do I find? In my presence, and to my teeth, a 
speaker has said that 1 with others, registered an oath before heaven 
and perjured myself. I say that any man who makes that assertion is 
a 

Here a scene of indescribable confusion ensued, cries of ‘‘ name name,” 
were intermingled with personal abuse aud recrimination between seve- 
| ral parties preseut, in the midst of which— 

Mr. Reddy stood up, and called upon the meeting to separate, and 
quietly home. [ Hear, hear. } 

The suggestion of Mr. Reddy was at,once acted upon by the better- 
ordered portion of the assembly. 

a 

Whitehall, May 18.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute and ap- 
point the Right Hon. Magiere Brado, Chancellor of that part of the Uxi- 
| ted Kingdom called Ireland; the most Rev. Father inGod, Richard Arc)i- 
bishop of Dublin; his Grace the Dake of Leinster; and Lieut Gen the 
Right Hon Sir Edward Blakine Knt commanding her Majesty’s forces in 
| that part of the said United Kingdom, to be her Majesty's Justices aud 
General Gevernors of that part of the said United Kingdom called Ire- 
land. 

Downing Street, May 15.—The Queen has been pleased te appoint Rich- 
ard Robert Madden Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for the territory of 
Western Australia. 





o 
go 





ARMY. 


Office of Ordnance, May 3.—Royal Reg Artillery—Sec Capt F Wode- 
| house to be Capt, v Frazer ret on f-p. First Lt C L D’Aguilar to be Sec 
| Capt, vy Wodehouse. Sec Lt L Martineau to be First Lt, vy D’Aguilar. 
| Corps of Royal Engs—First Lt G Bent to be See Capt, v Downes dec. 
Sec Lt C H Sedley to be First Lt v Bent. First Lt E Y W Henderson to 


° 





end of the last harvest to sustain the people for one year, two-thirds of the | preventing a sufficient supply coming to England from America; for he | be Sec Capt v Reynolds ret on h-p. Sec Lt W F Lambert to be First Lt 


year only were passed, and as there were four months before there was any 
probability of the corn of next harvest being brought into the market, there 
ought to be remaining in the country about one-third of the whole quantity 
of last year. In Perthshire it was 1-10th, in Fifeshire 1-3d, in Stirlingshire 
1-6th, in Lanarkshire 1-8th, in East Lothian Mr. J. Bruce said it was now 


about 1-8th, Mr, Dykes said 1-10th; in Roxburghshire 1-6th, in Wigtonshire 


the answer was, almost none; in Berwickshire very small. 


In England, if 
zie took the c 


ounty of Northumberland, it was’said by a gentleman in Aln- 


wick that the stackwards were very empty, by Mr. Glover, of Newcasile, | 


that there was 1-6th; at Kirby Thore, in Westmoreland, 13d; by Mr. 
Robinson, of Brough, 1-7th; in Yorkshire, by Mr. H. Briggs, of Wakefield, 
1-6th; and, in Richmond, by Mr. Turner, 1-6th. In short, without troub- 
ling their lordships with the general paper, there were a number of English 
counties in which there was no more than one-fifth, and in only one was 
the supply supposed to be one-third. In Wales the 
more serious. in Swansea the stock was almost’ exhausted; in Cardiff it 
was no more than one-fifth; and 
was a mere trifle ieft. 

Under these circumstances, as t! 


his was the only document they had to 


refer t6 for an estimate, being impressed with the opinion that there was | 


not a sufficient supply of corn in this cx 
and seeing that foreign buyers were purx 
to put the question to the noble lord « 


mtry to last till t 
iaslug in 


»Pposite 


the new harvest, 
kets, he wished 


our inal 


wiaether he W I the 


s 


statement was infinitely | 


n another place it was said that there: 


| entertained uot the least doubt that the immense supplies of corn which 
his noble friend (the Marquis of Lansdowne) had stated had arrived in 
this country within the last four months—amounting to between 3.000,000 
and 4,000,000 of quarters—had been brought hither with the view to re- 
| exportation, 


eS 

na hs ‘Opn pe 
DISGRACEFUL SCENE. 
Clarke, one of the Reliet Ships sent to Ire” 
land from this country with food for the starving masses, arrived in 
Dublin, the Captain aud crew were entertained at 
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instead of pea ind harmony 
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Mr. Richard O'Gorman, jun., ia responding to the toast 


IRELAND. 
{When the Victor, Capt. 
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on the occasion, the following disgracefal 
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ne earth. 


|y Henderson Ordnance Medical Departm’t—Assist-Surgeon J A Law- 

| son, M D to be Surgeon. Prince Albert’s Own Corps of Norfolk Yeoman- 

| ry—F Marryat, Esq to be Capt v Proctor, res. Cornet G Wood to be Lt v 
Boyd prom. W Wood, gent to be Cornet, y G Wood prom. ist Reg of 
Yorkshire (West Riding) Yeomanry Cavalry—W B Naylor, Esq, to be 

Capt v Taylor dec. , ; 

War Office, May 7.—10th Lt Drgs—Capt R Pattinson trom 16th Lt Des 
to be Capt, v Townley whoex. Ilth Lt Drags—Paym W Houghton m 
87th Ft to be Paym, v Bedford who ex. 15th Lt Di igs—Regimental 
Serjt-Maj G Ellis from 4h Lt Drags t» be Cornet without p, v Miller prom. 
16th Lt Drays—Capt R G Townley from 10t1 Lt Drags to be Capt, v Pat- 
tinson who ex; Lt T Pattle to be Capt by p, v Reynolds who ret; Cornet 
W 8 Lockhart to be Lt by p. v P ittle; ‘I’ W White, gent, to be Cornet by 

| p, ¥ Lockhart. 

17th Lt Drags—Lieut C W M : 

Cornet J C W Kussell t t lampbeil Gent 

Cot Russell. 2 ‘oot—Lieut Rocke, tin 78th Ft t 

| . 10th—M i} Sheatfe Mo itizambert i 

Lieut J M W Ensor, fm 39th Ft, to 

be Lieut. v Emerson, who exchs Feb 16. 39th—Lieut W H Emei 

10th Fe, Lieut, ¥ En wh exchs Feb 16. apt J Davis 
inh pt to be Capt, v Bt Maj J Gray, who exchs; Lieut W A Fyers 
ot y Davis wh , S Payne, to be I thy p, ¥ 
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the Irish people are the finest, the bravest, and the boldest in the world 
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‘yers; R Hure Gent to be Ens by p, v Payue. 43d—Lieut G L Proby 
“dee was superseded on 19th Feb. 1847) has been reinstated in his rank. 
62nd—Major W H Goode, fm 10th Ft, to be Major, v Montizambert, who 
exchs, Feb 16. 65th—Lieut C P O'Connell fm Slst Ft, to be Lieut, v 
Blake, app to Ri Canadian Rifle Reg. 68th—Lieut A Tipping, to be 
Capt by p, v Cross who ret; Ens H Carmichael te be Lieut by p, v 
Tipping; W H Seymour, Gent, to be Ens ‘by p, v Carmichael. 78th— 
Lieut T J D Reed, fm 2d Ft to be Lieut, v Rocke who exchs. 

80th—Bt Maj Charles Lewis to be Maj, without p v Nunn, dec, Feb 3; 
Lt H A Welman to be Capt, v Lewis, Feb 3. 87th—Paymaster W D 
Bedford, from 11th Lt Dragoons, to be Paym, v Houghton, who ex, 88th 
—W J Harrison, Gent, to Ens, by p. 91st—Quartermaster J Forbes, 
from h p 92d Ft, to be Quarterm, v Gordon, app Adj. 95th—-Ens L Fra- 
ser to be Lt, by p, v Taylor, who ret; A Morgan, Gent, to be Ens, by p, 

F r. 

y Rifle Bri ade—Lt H —— to be Capt, by p, v Hale, who ret; Sec 
Lt J C Nicholl to be First Lt, by p, v Hardinge; R Baillie, Gent, to be 
Sec Lt, by p, v Nicholl. : 

Ceylon Rifle Reg—Eus F G Syms, from 3d Ft, to be First Lt, without 
p, Vv Bagenall, app Adj, May 7; Lt W Bagenall to be Adj, May 13. 

Brevet—Capt J Davis, 40th Ft, to be Maj in the Army; Capt R Wolfe, 
on h p, a8 Sub-LIuspector of Militia, in the Ionian Islands, Commandant of 
Robben Island, Cape of Good Hope, to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Unattached—Lt W Graham, from Adj ofa Recruiting District, to be Capt, 
without p. ; 

Staf-—Lt B H Edwards, from h p Unatt, to be Adj of a Recruiting Dis- 
trict, v Graham prom. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Cornet Grogan, 7th Lt Drag, are 
C Edward. 

Office of Ordnance, May 8.—RlReg of Artillery —Gentleman Cadets to 
be Second Lieutenants—H P Yates, vy Anson, pro; M F Ferrers, v Gor- 
don, pro; H A Thrapp, v Stubbs, pro; C E Mainwaring, v Boothby. 

ro; A Gordon, v Lovell, pro; W J Williams, v J F E Travers, pro; C 

Young, v Gage, pro; 8 Freeling, v Bayly, pro; O R Stokes, v Barstow, 
pro; J F Penaycuick, v Leslie, pro; W J Grimstone, v Arebdetli pe 3 
W D Gaille, v Wright, pro; C E Oldershaw, v Thring, pro; NOS 
Turner, v W M King, pro. Corps of Royal Engineers—Gentleman Cadets 
to be Second Lieutenauts—R H Stoherd, v Tilly, pro; W H Noble, v 
Stauton, pro, H Schaw, v Chesney, pro; EN Heygate, v De Moleyns, 


pro; G H Gordon, v Armit, pro; A J Clerke, v Ewart, pro; C A Rice, | 


vy Nugent, pro; C J Fowler, v Belfield, pro.—Royal North Gloucester 
Reg of Militia—H B Williams, Esq., to be Capt. ; 

Erratum in the Gazette of March 23, 1847.—The King’s Reg of Cheshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry—Edward Hyde Greg, Gent, to be Cornet, v Thornton, 
resigned, dated Ist March (and not 5th March), 1847. 

War Office, May 14.—2nd Dragoon Guards—Lieut Charles E Wal- 
ker, from 6th Drag Guards, to be Lieut, v Carter, whoex. 6th Drag 
Guards—Lieut Vavasour Carter, from 2nd Drag; Guards, to be Lieut v 
Walker who exchanges. Ist Foot—Ens Richard George Coles, to be 

Lieut, by p, v Gordon, who ret ; Charles Biset Fenwick, Gent, to be Ens, 
by p, v Coles. 

3rd—Capt Hon C W S Jerningham, from lh p Unatt, to be Capt, v J 

T Liston, who ex; Lieut C W Green, to be Capt, by p, v Green: Ens 
RG A Luard, to be Lieut, by p, v Green; J Lewes, Gent, to be Ens, by 
p, v Luard; 8 Ramadge, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Syms, pro in Cey- 
lon Rifle Reg, May 15. 5th—Lieut J H Chads, from 57th Foot, to be 
Lieut, v Munro, who ex. 2ist—Lieut A Andrews to be Capt, without 
p, v King, who ret upon full-pay ; See-Lieut P C Deare, to be first Lieut’ 
v Andreys; J T Dalvell, Gent, to be Sec-Lieut, v Deare. 36th—J J 
Peck, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Low, who res. 40th—to be Capt 
by p:—Lieut J W Thompas, v Smith, who ret; Lieut Robert Carey, v, 
Seymour, who ret. To be Lieut. by p:—Eus H T F White, v Thomas ; 
Ens R J L Coore. vy Carey. To be Enss, by p:—R P Hibbert, Gent, v 
White ; T W Gardiner, Gent, v Coore. May 15. To be Adjutant :—Lieut 
8 Snelling, v Thomas, pro. 

4lst—Enus F G H G Williams, to be Lt by p, v Neville, who ret; C Y 
Balguy, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Williams. 57th—Lt H Monro, from 5th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Chads, who exch. 68th—Lt W H H Carmichael, to be 
Capt, by p, v Rhodes, who ret; Ens G H Alington, to be Lt by p, v Car- 
michael; C 8S Nicol, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Alington. 69th—Capt W 

M’Inroy, from h p Unatt, to be Capt, v J H Parves, who ex; Lt P Fen- 
wick, to be Capt by p, v M’Inroy, who ret; Eus T Harvey, to be Lt by 
p, ¥ Fenwick; E H Pask, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Harvey. 70th—Lt 
A J O Rutherford, to be Adj, v Alms, pro. 74th—LtF W L Hancock, to 
Gapt. without p, v Campbell, who ret upon h p. Rifle Bri—Lt the 
Hon R Charteris, to be Capt by p, v Reynard, who ret; Sec-Lt W CO: 
Colville, to be First Lt. by p, v Charteris; F W Balfour, Gent, to be 
Sec-Lt, by p, v Colville. 2ud W I Reg—A Robertson, Esq, to be Pay- 
master. 3rd W I Reg—Lt-Col A Maclean, from h-p, Unatt, to be Lt-Col, 

v C H Doyle, who ex May 15. Royal NewfCom—Lt A Menzies, from 

h-p, 3rd Ft, to be Lt, v Hunt, pro. 

Vnattached—Maj A M’Lean, from 3d West India Reg, to be Lt-Col, 
without p. 

Brevet—Capt the Hon C W 8 Jerningham, 3rd Ft, to be Maj in the 
Army ; Capt W M’Inroy, 69th Ft, to be Maj inthe Army, Nov 9, 1846. 

Mem—The Christian names of Capt Wynyard, on h-p Unatt, are Henry 
Buckley Jenner. 

Office of Ordnance, May 15.--Royal Regt of Artillery—Brevet Major F 
Warde to be Lt Col, v Arbuckle ret on f p; Sec Capt J H Francklin to be 
Capt, v Warde; First Lt H A B Campbell ta be Sec Capt, v Francklin ; 
Sée Lt C Hunter to be First Lt, vy H A BCampbell; Brevet Major W B 
Ingilby to be Lt Col, v Freer ret on f p; Sec H T Fyers to be Capt, v 
Ingilby; First Lt B B Adair to be Sec Capt, v Fyers; Sec Lt R J Hay to 
be First Lt, v Adair. 








Pn at Coburg, C. W., on Fiiday morning, 2lst May, Mis. J. F. Hurst, of a 
daughter. 


pTeD, in Boston, on Friday the 28th ult., HARRIET, the widow of the late John 
Bate, Esq. vf Sittingbourne, Kent, Evgiand. 


Exchange at New York on Loncton, at 60 days, 107. 


— «* TENE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1847. 





The Cunard steamer brings us London papers to the 18th ult. 

The money and food markets are subjects of deep interest throughout 
the nation, and gommand the attention of the ablest and most patriotic 
men. Undoubtedly, the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter 
Act, by limiting the issues of the Bank of England to a corresponding 
Condition of the bullion in the vaults, has produced much embarrassment 
and very serious alarm. Still the stringent clauses of that act are deem- 
ed by many not ouly useful but necessary, as they check the tendency to 
an excess of paper currency, the fatal etfects of which were so fearfully 
felt in this country as well as in England some years since. To obtain a 


remission of the severities of this law, deputations from Liverpool and | 


elsewhere have waited upon the Government; and similar efforts have 
been made in Parliament, but without success. At the last dates, how- 
ever, the money murket had improved, and discounts by the Bank 
had been more freely made; yet as the scarcity of fgod continued, with 
still augmenting prices, it was by no means certain that the money pres- 
sure would not return. For some months yet, Great Britain must depend 
in part, for food derived from foreign countries; and as this foreign sup- 
ply is not inexhaustible, bat already begins to show signs of diminution, 
thoughtful people caunot but be uneasy when it attains a price of near- 
ly one hundred shillings per quarter, and Indian corn is at nearly two 


ae a ‘ . : ‘ | 
dollars per bushel! These are frightful times for the poor man with the | 


staff of life at such a price, and with a population of thirty millions of 
} a aoe : 
1uman beings crowded upon the 


irface of the British Isles, the first 
Minister of the Crown must have many a wakeful night. 


The Earl of Hardwicke asked some questions in the House of Lords 


on the 14th relative to the quantity of jood in the Kingdom, and the sup- 
posed supply + that might yet be expected from America The dis- 
cussion, which we have copied on this subject is not satisfactory, more 

pecially the remarks of Lord Ashburton, who expressed his fears 
at the stock in America was growiug short. He even thought it might 
-” 


Lecessary to prohibit the export ition of grain and flour from the I 


ted K ngdom to the continent. One geod effect of this alarm is, that it 


“a5 impressed the minds of the people with the necessity of frugality in 
the use of f, . . hy . : . ‘ " ° 
ise of food ; the bran, it is probable, will remain mixed and eaten with 








ee 


the flour, and the Queen has already given directions that the quality of 
flour called seconds shall alone be used in the royal palace. The quan- 
tity of bread is alsv limited to one pound perdiem to each person. The 
following is the order issued by the Lord Steward of the Household on 
the subject. 


“‘ Her Majesty, taking into consideration the present high and increas- 
ing price of provisions, and especially of all kinds of br and flour, has 
been iously pleased to command that, from the date of this order, no 
description of flour except seconds shall be used for any purpose In her 
Majesty’s household ; aud that the daily allowance of bread shall be re- 
stricted to llb. per head for every person dieted in the Palace. B her 
Majesty’s command, FORTESCUE. 

Board of Green Cloth, May 12, 1847.” 


This is very praiseworthy on the part of her Majesty. The limit to a 
pound per diem will prevent waste ; and the example of the Queen, we 
trust, will be followed by all good subjects. 

The new Irish Poor law has encountered some danger in the House of 
Lords, and the ministers have been twice left in a minority. This Bill 
contains a clause that out door relief shall be extended to ab/e bodied men. 
On introducing the Bill into the House of Peers, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe admitted that this was an objectionable part of the measure, and 
hinted that it might be only temporary. This was caught at by the op- 
position, and Lord Monteagle moved that it be temporary. On a division 
the amendment was carried agaiust ministers by a vote of 63 to 50. This 
defeat produced a good deal of sensation, and some of the Cabinet talk- 
ed of resigning, but the disaster was clearly one of their own sesking, 
aud to be ascribed to the manner in which the Bill was introduced.— 
This point is admitted by the Spectator. However, at a subsequent day, 
the 14th ult, on bringing up the report the amendment was rescinded by 
a vote of 54 to 42, aud the Bill will no doubt ultimately pass. 

The illness of the Earl of Besborough, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has at length proved fatal; his lordship expired at the castle in Dublin 
on the night of Sunday, the 16th ult. He was formerly well known as Lord 
| Duncannon. The Standard, tory paper, pays the following tribute to his 
memory :— 

Lord Besborough was through life a consistent Whig, but a very hon- 
ourable and amiable man. His political errors were hereditary, his good 


qualities were his own. We believe that no member of the Whig party 
was regarded by political opponents with warmer affection, probably 





rivate life. We can nowgemember with particular pleasure the regu- | 
farity with which we saw him for many successive years walk with his 

numerous and beautiful family to Divine Worship every Sunday. It was 
a fine picture, delightful at ail times, especially pleasing at this moment. 


He is succeeded by his son, and the following changes, it is said, will 
take place. Lord Clarendon, now President of the Board of Trade, will 
succeed Lord Besborough, and Mr. Labouchere will be transferred to the 
vacancy thus created. The Marquis of Normanby will return from Paris, 
and be Post-Master General, and the Marquis of Clanricarde will go to 
the Freuch capital in his room. 

Most persons are aware that by laws passed in England at, and subse- 
quent to, the great Reformation, the government of England was prohi- 
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shown this enlarged spirit of charity and liberality, and I am sure that, 
whatever may be the misfortunes of the present crisis, it is among the 
consoling circumstances of our lot that it will tend to unite these two na- 
tions in bonds of brotherhood in time to come (Loud cheers). Express» 
ing these sentiments—I. will not deny expressing them for the 
that our brethren in America may know that one who has the honour 
of holding high office in her Majesty’s councils is deeply affeeted by the 
sympathy the people of the United States have shown. 

The steamer brings us accounts of the death of the celebrated Arch- 
Duke Charles of Austria. He was uncle to the reigning Emperor, and was 
one of the great opponents of Napoleon. The English and other Eure- 
pean courts go into mourning for him. 

Sir Charles Napier has resigned his seat in Parliament preparatory to 
taking the command of the British squadron on the coast of Portagal.— 
As he was mainly instrumental in putting an end to the Miguelite war 
some years since, and placing the present Queen of Portugal on the 
throne, it is thought that his presence will be again useful in preserving 
the peace of that now distracted country. The Queen has accepted the 
mediation of Great Britain between herself and her revolted subjects, 
but before Col. Wylde, the British mediating agent could accomplish his 
purpose, an action was fought near St Ubes, in whicha great deal of blood 
was spilt. The Queen’s troops were on the occasion victorious. 

Consols for account closed on the 18th at 4 o’clock, P. M. at 863—}. 

On reading the English papers we are struck with the general desire 
manifested in all quarters for the exercise of economy and precaution 
against waste of food, especially of bread. In Parliament, in private fami- 
lies, and even in the Queens household, this principle is recommended 
and enforced, and the use of the brown bread will, we dare say, be soon 
adopted very generally. The example has been already set by the 
Queen. All this is very proper, and was resorted in the famine of 1801 
but it shows the great extent of the scarcity and the fears that prevail, 
that we may not yet have seen the worst. It would be very desirable 
to know what the surplus of grain and flour is at this time in the United 
States and Canada. 

Canada.—The Ear! of Elgin is filling up the vacant offices of his go 
vernment preparatory to the meeting of the Legislature. In addition to 
the appointments already announced, we give the following— 

Mr. Henry Sherwood to be a member of the Executive Council, 








none with an affection so warm; for the rest his lordship was happy in | Also ty be Attorney General for Upper Canada, or Canada West, in the 


room of Mr. Draper, resi gned. 

Mr. Cameron to be a member of the Executive Council. 

Mr. Taschereau to be a Circust Judge for the District of Quebec. 

Mr. Hamneth Pinhey, and Mr. Ferrier, to be members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. ; 

The Provincial Parliament met on Wednesday last, but we fear we 
shall not receive his Excellency’s opening speech in time for this day’s 
publication. 

As soon as the Legislature begins its labours, we trust that all parties 
will see the advantage of harmony, and that the new Governor General 
will find himself supported by the wise and good from all parts of the 





bited from sending any ambassador to Rome, or from holding diplomatic | 

. + . . *,* ! 
intercourse with the Papal See. A growing diposition has long shown | 
itself to put an end to this restrictive policy, now no longer necessary. 


The liberal policy pursued by the new Pope has rendered this desire | 





Province. Canada has an immeasurable field of prosperity before her 
if she be but true to herself. Enjoying the blessings of liberty; 
protected without cost by the most powerful nation of the world: 
exempt from taxes ; possessing a soil of the greatest fertility, and resources 


still more general, and the question has at length been mooted in Par- | of the richest and most productive kind, she is indeed an object of pride 


| liament, as will be seen from the following conversation which took 

| place in the House of Commons on the 13th ult: 

Mr. HORSMAN rose to ask the question of which he had given notice, 
establish diplomatic relations between this country and the Court of Rome ? | 

| He thought it would be highly advantageous that this country should have | 

|a resident minister at the Court of Rome, with relation to questions both of | 

a commercial and territorial character. It had until reeent!y been doubted | 


jand wonder. It will be her own fault ifaught happen to mar her hap- 


piness or to check the brilliant career that,is marked out before her. 
Next to a general rally of support to the Governor General, who 


namely,—Whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s Government to | Comes to represent the person of the fair Sovereign of the British realms, 


clothed with all the functions of delegated royalty, we would most stren- 
uously recommend union and harmony ameng the Conservative party, 
whose late divisions, we can assure them, appear at this distance most 
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| whether, if we were disposed to endeavour to establish a more friendly foot- | U®W'S® and, as a matter of course, unnecessary 


| ing with that Court, such a measure would not be objected to on the op- | 


| posite side. Buta change had now come over the feelings of the Papacy, } 

| and the recently elected Pope, having adopted the maxim that the internal | 
relations of his state should be regulated rather by political than by reli- 

| gious feelings, and having given a very hospitable reception to the Ambas- 

| sador of the Porte, there was no doubt that he could not feel otherwise than 
honoured at receiving at his Court the representative of this country. There 
could be no doubt of the friendly feelings of this country towards the pre- 

| sent Pope, whether or not they took any steps to establish relations with 

| him on a more friendly footing, such as became the interests and character 
of this country. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—I can certainly concur with the hon. member 
in somuch as he has stated of the liberal policy of the present Pope, 
and [ believe that it would be his wish to see more formal diplomatic 

| relations established between this country and the states of Rome. I 
have seen with very great pleasure, the course which the present 
Pope has pursued [cheers from both sides of the house}, and I think it will 

| tend much to increase the happiness ¢f the people of Italy. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I think it would be desirable that these more formal 
relations should be established (hear); but the question is one in point of 
law and of policy ; in point of law exceedingly intricate ; and in point of 
policy one that is likely to excite considerable discussion. Thelaw, asit 
at present stands, leaves a difficulty ; there are expressions and words in 
the actof Parliameut to which it is difficult to give a legal interpretation. 

Therefore, as the law at present stands, [do not think it would be safe 

to advise Her Majesty to send a Minister expressly with credentials to 

Rome. With respect to introducing a bill on this subject to make the 

law more clear, I do not think it wou'd be advisable, at the end of a ses- 

sion, with a great deal of business before us, to introduce a bill on so im- 

| portant a subject. I cannoi tell the hon. gentleman that we intend to 
| introduce a bill, but, this isa subject on which I hope we may legislate 








in fature (hear, hear), and I do think it desirable that diplomatic relations | 


| should be established between this country and Rome. [{Hear, kear. } 
So, then, before long, we may expect to see a Pope’s nuncio walking 
in the streets of London, to the unspeakable horror of all good Protest- 
ants! The Puseyitcs must expect to take their share of the blame of this 
new innovation. 





On the 12th ult., the Lord Mayor gave a grand entertainment to her | 


| Majesty’s ministers and their ladies. A large and brilliant company were 
assembled ; among others present was Sir Henry Smith, the hero of 
Aliwal. This officer, it will be recollected. fought one of the most bril- 
tian actions of the late Seik war,on which occasion his abilities as a 
general were most conspicuous, and he is now regarded as a commander 
of the first order. In his reply, when his health was drunk, he modestly 
| ascribed his success to the teaching derived from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the exertions of his brave officers and soldiers, not forgetting 
Lords Hardinge and Gough. 


The occasion was rendered further remarkable by the compliment 


paid by Lord Jolin Russell to the benevolence of this country in sending 
F’ 
‘ 


| food to Ireland. His lordship said— 

The spirit of charity and benevolence Las not been confined within this 
city or within the limits of the United Kiugdom. Iam happy to say that 
day by day we receive the intelligence that those who sprang from the 

| sume origin with ourselves have a fellow-feeling with us in our prosperi- 
ty and adversity (Cheers). The Congress and people of the United 
States of America have shown their deep sympathy for the misfortunes 
ider which parts of this United Kingdom lave been suffering, owing to 

the failure in part of the food of the people (Cheers). I rejoice in this 
mauitestation of sympatay and philanthropy. it shows that no remote- 
ness of distance—no diversity of institutions—uo recerds of separation, 
n thoueh written in bloody characters, have o erated that sympathy 
which a people sprung from the same stock with ourselves feel for us, 
recoliecting that they speak the same language, that they read the same 
, | authors, that they acknowledge the inspiration of the same sacred truths, 
that they read and revere the precepts of the same religion on the banks 
if the Hudson snd the Mississippi in the same book withus on tne banks 

{ the Thames and the Shannon (Loud cheers). sjoice that they have 


THE MEXICAN PRIVATEERS. 

The following intelligence was received by the steamer : 

A Barcelona date of the 30th May, states that the Mexican privateer 
Unica, of Vera Craz, carrying one gun and 33 men, had captured in the 
waters of Ivica and brought into Barcelona, the American barque Car- 
melita, of 280 tons, Capt. Edwin Littlefield, bound from Ponce, P. R., 
with coffee to Trieste. 

In the London Times of the 17th ult, we find the subjoined. 


Mexican Privaterrinc.—Extract of a letter reccived by a mer- 
chant of Plymouth, the 12th imst., dated Barcelona:—“ On the Ist 
of May a small vessel about 45 tons burden, belonging to this place, 
armed with a swivel, said to be an 80-pounder, having obtained a Mex- 
ican commission to act as a privateet—hoisted Mexican colours—--brought 
into this port an American bark of 280 tons, from St. Domingo, 
bound to Trieste, laden with coffee belonging to English merchants, hav- 
ing captured her off Majorca. The circumstance created the greatest in- 
terest here----for if such marauding is to be allowed, no asa | would be 
safe. The authorities took up the matter with spirit, and after due exa- 
mination they condemned the privateer as a pirate, and of course the 
American vessel will be restored to her captain to pursue his voyage. I 
learn there are three other craft in this neighbourhood with similar com- 
missions. The United States should station a man-of-war on the coast to 
protect their ships. The Spanish authorities behaved very well in the 
affair. When the war craft arrived with her prize, she had a portion of 
the American crew on board as prisoners, while a part of her crew was 
on board the bark, to navigate her in. Both the vessels are lying close 
to my vessel.’’----Plymouth Herald. . 








*,.” We have given insertion tosome of the details, disgusting as they 
are, of the dinner given in Dublin to Capt. Clarke of the American relief 
| ship Victor. The dmner was, certainly, a proper mark of respect to pay 
| to the American Captain and crew, who went on such a benevolent er- 
| rand, and was gotup by some right minded people who stipulated that 
politics should form no part of the entertainment. The compact was, how- 
| ever, soon broken by a Mr. Richard O’Gorman, jr., and others of his tribe, 
who in ashort time converted the room into ascene of discord and con- 

fusion alike disgraceful to themselves, to Irishmen, and to humanity. 
Captain Clarke, it will be seen, after making a few judicious remarks, re- 
| tired from the scene, happy, no doubt, to escape from such an are- 
|na. When persons make a free and voluntary gift, their highest satis- 
| faction is to know that such gift has been gratefully received, and was 
productive of the benefit intended. What then must be the feelings of 
the American public on learning the upshot of this dinner? Will it con- 
vey any pleasure or satisfaction to their minds’ Will it encourage them 
to give again? Will it not rather tend to disgust them with the whole tale 
of Irish distress, and in that way check the curreut of benevolence which 


has flown sv bountifully for the last few months? Yet Mr. Richard O’- 


Gorman and his uuprincipled coadjitors in mischief, have the audacity to 
call themselves pat) 

We are glad to be able ¢ fset this with the beautiful and high 
minded tribute paid by the first minister of the crown, Lord Johu Rus- 
sell, at the e1 riven by the Lord Mayor of London, 
which will be found in t uling editorial. The contrast will, we 


what the gentleman aud sober-minded 


t the Irish agitators are. 


° h i i New ¥Y i iine of French steamers is advertised in 
the Lor ili of 17th, and the first vessel announced to sail on the 3Ist 
of May. These steamers convey mails, merc! antlise, and pa ng 
Terms for the latter in the first cabin f.100 °d ditto, £.500; 3d ditto, 1.300 

Che first Cunard steamer of the New York 1 Live rp ol | is alrea ly 


i, and will soon be ready for sea. 
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pealic faneral at the expense of the island; and it was ordered that tho 











EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE. } 

We copy the fullowing account of the death of Mr. Cunningham, late 

Governor of St. Christopher, one of the British West India Islands, from 

the Halifax Times. wes - oh 
The following particulars are very heart-rending. We no apolo- 
gy for giving them in full to our readers, being highly interesting. They 
co! an authentic account of the death of His Excellency, Chas. 
Thornton Cunningham, Lieut. — of St Christopher's and the Leeward 

Islands, extracted from a private letter. 

oat Cunningham id ‘expected a box from England, containing the 
picture of a sister recently deceased, and to whom he was ardently at- 
tached. On the morning of the arrival of the mail he had gone down to 
the Post Office to receive his letter and the box. He had previously 
transacted business with his private secretary, before meeting for the 
first time, on that day, the newly elected Houses of sours. and ap- 
to be in vigorous health and in the most cheerful frame of mind ; 

t he stated te a friend whom he met at the Mail-office, tuat he was most 
anxious for the arrival of the picture, but dreaded to look at it,as he 
feared ic might throw him on a bed of sickness. The box havin been 
conveyed to Government House, he followed it on horseback, and gave 
directions for its being on the table of the large dining room.— 
When there, he showed a reluctance to look at it without the presence 
of some friend. Having failed in finding either of two friends of whom 
he sent a servant in search, his butler, who was in the room, reports that 
he lifted off the covering from the picture, and after examining it a short 
time, made some rem in a low tone of voice, turned away, and went 
up stairs to his room. . 

“ He had scarcely time to reach it when his servant heard him fall, and 
hastening up stairs found him lifeless on the ground. The melancholy 
intelligence ihe eke tw over the town, and in a few minutes two medical 
gentlemen the house. But the spirit had already fled to Him who 
gave it. It must bea consolation to those whom he has left, to be assured 
of the respect and esteem in which he was held by all classes in the 
island, aa the grief which his loss occasioned. It was deep and sin- 
cere. In a few minutes every store and shop was closed. The Legisla- 
ture, which met immediately after his death, resolved unanimously on a 


y should lie in state in the hall of Government House. Some friends 
and members of the Legislature were in attendance all night; and a mem- 
ber of persons of all classes poured in to take a parting view of one whom 
they deeply regretted: and the body was followed the next day to the 
grave by every public officer, by large numbers of the gentry, and by 
crowds of the negroes, showing every mark of the deepest respect, atfec- 
tion, and sorrow. The testimony borne to the deceased by men of the 
highest official station and others, is such as to prove that the island has 
lost aruler of distinguished talents and energy, and that his place, espe- 
cially as respects the highest interests of the community and the welfare 
of the poor, will not be easily filled—Mr. Cunningham was in his 36th 
year, and had administered the government of St Christopher nearly 
eight years.” — 

*,* The following has been handed to us for publication. 

Valuable Inventign in Medical Science, by R. W. Warrington, M.D.— 
This invention, caWed a Spirometer, for Testing the Lungs in Health and 
Disease, has been introduced, and its operation shown to us; and being 
convinced of its superiority over all other instruments in ascertaining the 

ity and capability of the lungsto perform their proper functions, we 

e great pleasure in recommending all to test it who may be so unfor- 
tunate as to labour under any disease of the chest. It is the invention of 
a Medical practitioner who has devoted most of his time to chest disease, 
and who has felt, like all others, the necessity of a gs and accurate 
test for the very earliest symptoms of alteration in the functions and ca- 

ity of the lungs. On examining this Spirometer we were surprised at 
its simplicity of construction, and the perfect means it possesses of testing 
the patient’s lungs, and showing how far disease has gone. We all know 
how vastly important it is for the lungs to perform their functions pro- 
perly, and how truly important that the physician should know their ca- 

ity and condition to their proper treatment. We are satisfied in the 
pirometer he has an infallible test, and can at any*time tell the quan- 
tity of air they are capable of centaining. 


Opp Fe tows’ Cetesration.—This Festival will take place to-day,and 
will, no doubt, prove the most imposing display of this fraternity ever 
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The performance, on the whole, was cértainly inferior to its first pro- 
duction by the company before quoted. 

Semiramis is a character beyond the execution of Signorina Barili, even 

were she in health. In the first place the music is too arduous for her, 
and in the second place the character itself, with all its wild and passion- 
ate impulses and its queenly dignity, requires an actress of great experi- 
ence and high dramatic powers to render even common justice to the 
situations of the piece. Signorina Barili was evidently suffering severely, 
as her frequent gesticulations indicative of pain plainly revealed to the 
obzervant spectator. Under these circumstances criticism would be un- 
generous if not unjust, and we will only say that her persevering exer- 
tions should command the gratitude of the public, as her situation cer, 
tainly received their sympathy. 
Signora Pico was truly admirable, and it gives us great pleasure to say 
so, for from some reason or other this lady has of late fallen somewhat 
behind her well known reputation. But on this occasion she sang bet- 
ter than we ever heard her sing. She seemed to be in excellent spirits, 
and sang with spirit, vigour, and brilliancy. Her opening scene was fine- 
ly given; her execution was rapid and delicate; her cadenzas were in 
excellent taste, and her emphasis was just and passionate. In short, 
throughout the opera she was its life and spirit, and she was warmly and 
loudly applauded throughout. 

Signor Benedetti had not much to do, and that little he did not do as 
well as usual; he seemed, nay he was, uncertain in his music, which is 
an error of which so fine an artist should never be found guilty. Heomit- 
ted the only song allotted to the part, which is a most difficnlt composi- 
tion, and was written for a voice of unlimited compass and power of exe- 
cution. In those parts which he knew, Benedetti shone out with his 
usual excellence. 

Signor Beneventano, on the whole, sang better than we have ever 
heard him, although we must object to the introduction of the everlasting 
and miserably hackneyed close which garnishes every modern Italian 
song. It was not only in bad taste, but it was offensive from its repeated 
iteration. His acting was very excellent, and he appreciated the charac- 
ter thoroughly. His execution, generally, was excellent, clear, defined, 
and brilliant—a little mouthy now and then, but far better than any pre- 
vious performance of this gentleman’s that we have witnessed. We feel 
quite vexed when we hear one, whose natural advantages are remarka- 
ble, and one whose knowledge of his art is really sterling, descend to-the 
mere clap-traps used by inferior singers to gafn applause from the thought- 
less and uneducated. If Beneventano would only always be true to his 
own knowledge he would be anartist of the very first class. 

The chorus was most excellent throughout, and the band played better 
than usual. The overture was given with so much spirit and effect that 
it nearly gained the honour of an encore. 

This opera will, we believe, be repeated once or twice, when the com” 
pany will rest from their labours. ° 

The Havanna Opera Company return to the Park on the 10th inst. 
Their success at Boston has been perfect and triumphant. 





Mrs. Mowatt.—This accomplished young actress has been exceeding- 
ly successful in all her engagements since leaving the city. She was en- 
gaged by the managers of the new theatre in Cincinnati, to open the es- 
tablishment, and the following very beautiful address was written and 
spoken by Mrs. Mowatt on the occasion. 

ADDRESS. 
Written axp Spoken By Mrs. Mowatt, aT THE OPENING OF THE 
Cincinnati ATHEN&UM, APRIL, 26, 1847. 
To Patrons—Friends—and Critics gathered here: 








made in the United States. We understand that over 6000 members are 
expected to take part on the occasion. 

The laying of the corner stone of the New Odd Fellows’ Hall corner of 
Centre and Grand, will complete the ceremonies of the day. Thecele- 
bration at Castle Garden is fixed for Monday evening next, when the 
Hon. Col. Seymour will deliver an oration, and a concert by the Allegha- 
niaus, with other exercises, will form the attractive programme of the 
evening. The practical and benevolent character of this Institution recom- 
mendes it to all classes of the community, and we expect to see the vast 
saloon of Castle Garden filled to repletion. 


Benerir or Maxstro Bariti.—Monday evening is appropriated to 
the benefit of Signor Barili, when the grand opera of Semiramide, will 
be presented. A crowded house may be expected. As the entertain- 
ment is of the first order, and got up with great care. 


*” The American steamer Washington of the New York and Bremen 
line sailed on tue Ist for Southampton, taking 120 passengers. Mr. Ma- 
thew, Governor of the Bahama islands, took passage to England in her. 


Toronto Tueatre.—Mr. Skerrett opens this theatre on Monday next, 
and from the arrangements we learn the manager has effected, we doubt 


not but that a brilliant season is in prospect for him. The Wallack, we 
understand, is engaged, aud will also appear at Kingston, and at the open- 
ing of the new theatre in Montreal. Mr. Wallack also purposes to give 


his amusing entertainment in the principal cities in the Canadas. 


ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY. 
The management at Palmo’s, after repeated postponements, from one 


ause or the other, and disappointments innumerable from causes unavoid- 


able, actually produced Rossini’s famous opera of Semiramide on Wed- 


nesday Evening last, for the benefit of Signor Sanquirico. The house 
was rather thinly attended; the greater part of the fashionables who usu- 
ally occupied the two front rows, were somewhere else, so that we fear 


the benefit to Signor Sanquirico was only a benefit in name. 


The music of this Opera is truly gorgeous in its character ; it is truly 
Eastern in its sunny splendour and glowing imagination, and is in fact 
one of the most brilliant productions of Rossini’s teeming muse. To the 
general ran of modern Italian singers Rossini’s music is as a sealed book ; 
the brilliant, dazzling. and endless fiori¢ure by which his more ambitious 
operatic music is garnished, is altogether beyond the powers of those 


singers who are only educated up to the modern Italian school; conse- 


quently we seldom or never see his operas produced perfect. Whole 
Pieces are frequently omitted, and even those which are given mostly 


have their difficulties altered to suit the capacities of the singers. 


We carnot but regret that such should be the case, but never theless 
we are happy to take them as they are given to us, for they are a wel- 


eome relief to the Donizetti and Verdi schools. 


The Drama on her onward course to cheer— 
To Beauty, with her smile of radiant light, 
That makes the lowliest thing it dwells on bright— 
To age, that honoured sits, with brow serene, 
And lenient eye, to judge each opening scene— 
To all we give a welcome warm and true, 
And trust the Drama finds firm friends in you! 
The Drama, oft caressed and oft reviled, 
The Bigots’ scorn—the Public’s favourite child— 
Oh! who her holy uses shall deny, 
That views them calmly with unjaundiced eye? 
When, Muse and Actor faithful to their trust, 
Her lyre is pure—his potent painting just! 
The Drama—see her hand a mirror holds, 
Where life its panoramic scenes unfolds ; 
Where Vice his own distorted features sees, 
And from the loathsome image, trembling flees 
And Virtue dearer loves the power to bless, 
While gazing on her pictured loveliness ! 
The Drama—while its uses we revere, 
Ah! should its toiling children not be dear? 
From you their laurels, hardly earned, they reap, 
For you they smile or sigh—they laugh or weep— 
Forget their private wrongs—their private woes— 
Forego their ease—their pleasures, and repose ! 
The radiance o’er your thronging faces thrown, 
Reflects its sunny brightness on their own, 
And when the meed of your applause they gain, 
How light appears each sacrifice or pain! 
The Drama—true she oft perverts her might, 
And swerves too widely from the rule of right, 
Too often lends, alas! her syren art! 
To foster tastes that but degrade the heart! 
But ye, her transient failing who despise, 
Reflects how oft with you pe error lies ; 
Within your hands the chast’ning rod is placed, 
To scourge the vices that her fame disgraced. 
Then use it justly—and yet mildly, too, 
And bid her once more to herself be true! 
Hoot from the stage each lax, licentious scene, 
And strip from vice his fair and flowery screen, 
Let naaght that modesty should blush to hear, 
Suffuse her lovely cheek—profane her ear. 
Then shall the stage resume her olden right, 
At once to cherish, chasten and delight. 
Portray but scenes instructive or refined, 
To mend the heart and to exalt the mind! 
Then shall each Grace and every Mase combine, 
To lay their choicest offerings on her shrine, 
’Tis yours to bring this longed for era near, 
To purify the Drama’s stained career ;— 
Restore the actor’s hopes and triumphs fled, 
To smoothe the rugged path that he must tread ; 
And while his heart beneath your looks expands, 
To give your smiles, your voices, and your hands! 





THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—Mrs. Mason.—This accomplished actress played By order, 








The plot of the Opera is too long and too complicated to enter upon 


now, besides we detailed it at fall on its production by the Borghese | 


Company. 
The scene is laid in Babylon, and consequently affords a wide scope 
for magnificent dresses and splendid scenic effects, properties, &c., &c. 


The management has done all that the smallness of the Theatre and the | 


lateness of the season would permit him to do, and, indeed, he has pro- 
duced the Opera in very fine style. The scenery is very excellent, par- 
ticularly a street scene in the city of Babylon, which is a very admirable 
piece of architectural perspective. 


The costumes of the principal characters were gorgeous in the extreme, 
particularly those of Semiramis and Assur, and those of Arsace and Idre. 


nus were hardly less magnificent. Ladeed, the costumes, even to the 
upernumeraries, were carefully and liberally attended to. 


her farewell engagement at the Park this week, closing her professional 
career last evening with a complimentary benefit, given to her by a host 
of personal friends and admirers conspicuous in society for their taste, in- 
telligence, and influence. 

By the retirement of Mrs. Mason the American stage will suffer an 
iirreparable loss. We had cherished the hope that the pure style she so 
judiciously adopted would have eventually raised her into the eminent 
position of the foundress of a school, which all our aspirants for histrionic 
| distinction would have been compelled to model from, to insure success. 
For whatever difference may exist as to the positive standard of Mrs. 
Mason’s professional talents, there could be but one opinion as to the 
style ofacting she has exhibited through the whole range of her per. 
formances. This style, comprising as it does the intensity and intellec- 
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Mrs. Kean, presented an artistic combination of excellence we have rarely 
seen equalled. The great charm of Mrs. Mason’s acting did not, how- 
ever, rest alone on these acquirements, which she shared in common 
with other distinguished artists. She was natura! in the completest sense 
in which the term can be understood, when applied to illustrate stage re- 
presentations. However the adaptive faculty of genius may predominate 
in the mind of Mrs. Mason, we claim for her, in the earnest, simple, and 
apparently unconscious natural features of her acting, a positive and dis- 
tinct originality. It was this consummate grace of art that threw such a 
fascination around her acting, alike in passages of intense power or in 
those delicate shades in which the actor’s genius is most severely tested. 
Dvring her last brief engagement we have been particularly impressed 
with the superiority of her powers; in this, we conceive, the highest ef. 
torts of histrionic art. The merest ranter that ever strutted upon the stage 
may be drilled into what is technically called an effective representation 
of a character, and by the use of the conventional stage cadences may 
bring down the house at certain set points. But to portray in a life-like 
and natural style the delicacies of a high toned intellectual colloquy, ap- 
proaching as nearly as practicable to the standard of good taste as exhi- 
bited in private life, is a perfection of histrionic art that few actors can 
attain. Mrs. Mason achieved this. Conceive such characters as Bianca, 
Juliet, Julia, Pauline, and Mariana, to have had an actual existence; sup- 
pose them to undergo the trials the poet has created, and Mrs. Mason's 
performance of those characters realized all our previous conceptions, or 
embodied to us precisely the woman the author so ingeniously depicted. 
The personator’s identity was lost: it was merged in the fictitious charao- 
ter she was assuming. Her Julia, in the Hunchback, on Monday evening, 
presented as a whole, the most perfect illustration of our remarks of any 
representation we have yet witnessed. It was throughout faultless as a 
piece of purely natural acting; the delicate shades of contrast between 
the young confiding artless country girl, the budding germs of her deep 
concentrated love, the indignant scorn of insulted woman-hood, and 
the conflicts of her haughty spirit with the yet unsubdued devotion of 
her first attachment, were all one uninterrupted series of triumphs so de- 
cided in their character, that we left the house with the impression that 
Mrs. Mason, of all the Julies we have seen, was distiactly the veritable 
Julia of the author’s imagination. 

Bat all this excelleace is now lost to the stage ; Mrs. Mason has again 
retired to the privacy of domestic life. She burst upon upon us like a 
bright particular star; she has vanished like a meteor, leaving only the 
remembrance of her dazzling etfulgence behind her, but those reminis 
cences will long continue in the memories of those, who have the best 
interest of the stage at heart, and who are repining over the decadence of 
its professors in the present day. , 

We remind our readers that this evening is appropriated to the 
benefit of John Fisher, so long a pillar of the Park stage. This talented 
actor is, we fear, incapacitated by sickness, from ever appearing again 
upon the stage ; he presents therefore claims upon the public, #hich, we 
trust, every play-goer in the city? will respond to. Mr. Fisher is left in 
his present painful position, with a large family to support, and wholly un- 
provided with means. Mr. Simpson and the actors at the Park, with all 
the members of that establishment, gratuitously afford their aid on the oc. 
casion; Mr. Wallack and other members of the profession have generously 
come forward to add to the attractions of the evening, and the public, w, 
feel assured, will not be wanting in their support, to an old and long tried 
favourite. It should be remembered that on this occasion almost every 
dollar will go to the beneficiary. 

Monday is appropriated as the “ticket night" for the door keepers, 
and on Tuesday Mr. Simpson’s benefit will take place, being the last 
night of the season. We remember the time when Mr. Simpon’s claims 
on his benefit night required no urging on the public attention. From 
the unfortunate character of the present season, we believe there never 
was appeal of the manag’r more needing a response from the public. 
We sincerely trust, that Mr. Simpson’s managerial services of now some 
thirty years standing, will not be overlooked on this occasion. 





Bowery Turatre.—Mr. Booth closed his engagement on Monday 

with his benefit, when the house was filled to overflowing. 

Mr. Booth is one of those actors, who set ordinary criticisms at de- 

fiance. His erratic genius is not trammelled by conventional stage fer- 
mularies, especially those artistic rules of the art, by which moderna 

actors achieve certain effects that pass for excellence. Booth discards 
all these “ graces of art.” Impulsive, and always terribly in earnest, ho 

is constantly violating all the proprieties of the modern stage, as far as 

action and picturesque and statuesque poses are concerned, but then 

he grapples his author with a clearness of conception, and embodies 

that conception with an intensity and a fidelity that sweep down all 

minor objections. Thisis the true criterion of genius. It can tower above 

the mechanical rules of any art. Edmund Kean and Looth are the only 

actors, since the days of Garrick, perhaps, who have achieved this great- 
est triumph of histronic skill 

Mr. Wemyss’s benefit on Tuesday presented another crowded au- 
dience. His promising niece, with Walcott, Winans, and Barney Wil- 
liams, lent their aid on the occasion. Miss Wemyss repeated the 
character of Pauline, and more than confirmed the favourable impression 
she made on her debut. She was more unrestrained in her efforts. This 
young lady has only to pursue her successful career and she will be- 
come an ornament of the stage. 

A new tragedy translated or rather adapted from the French by Mr 
Flagg, called Catheriue Howard or the days of Henry VIII., was pro- 
duced on Wednesday with tolerable success. Mrs. Wilkinson, as the 
unfortunate Queen, was exceedingly effective. 

CuatHamM Tueatre.—The present week has been chiefly appropria- 
ted to benefits ; all of which have been literal ones. Mrs. George Jones 
has commenced an engagement; she has been received with marked ap- 
probation. This lady’s acting is of the impulsive, energetic s#hool, so 
highly esteemed by the Chathamites. Mrs. Jones, we understand, has 
lately completed a tour of successful engagements at the South and West, 
where she is an especial favourite. 





R W. WARRINGTON MD., 218 Ninth-street, may be consulted from 10 to i 


+ o’clock daily. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri 
days, from the hours of 9 to 11. jun 5—Im. 





Bates PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY.—The third annual meeting of 
the Briti-h Emigrant Society of New York, will be held at the Society’s Rooms, 
No, 42 Courtland street, on Monday next, the 7th day of June, instant, at 6 o’ciock in the 
evenining. The m-mbers of the Society, and the friends of emigrants generally, are 
invited to attend at :hat t.me and piace. 

CHA’'S H. WEBB, Sup't. B. P. E. 8. 





jun 5—I1t. 





NFORMATION WANTED of RICHARD THOMAS, who left Duffyn, St. Nicho- 
las, Glamorgansnire, South Wales, some years since; bas net heew heard ct for three 
qeere when he was esi ing in Galena, Illinois. He was formerly m the employ of 
r. John Appiegarth Hamilton, C. W. By addressing a letter, wit» bis present ad- 
dress, to the office of the Albion, New York City, be will hear of something to bis ad- 
vantage ; or any person having any knowlege of bs resi‘ence, or of his death, will 
oblige by sending such iuformation to the same address. jun 5—St. 
YOUNG LADY (Englist.) partly educated at Paris, wantsa situation as Governess 
ina family where music, modern languages, and the usuat branches of libera! edu- 
cation are sought, Letters addressed pre-paid, P. F. C., New York Po:t Office from any 
part of the Union will be promptly ausweied, and such intormation given as may be re- 
quired. may 29- 3t* 











ELMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York.~P.A & L. Delmonice would res- 

tfully inform theic friends and the travelling public, that the aduit ons to their 

new Hot! in 8 nadway, wil: be completed by the 10th of June, alter which date they 
will be prepared tw receive families, as well as single gentlemen, as Lereto ore. 

Hote! is conducte« in tue European style. may 29—8m. 
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tuality of Mrs. Butler, with the exquisite finish and lady-like manner of | Ney York. Gay te all parts of the con 














